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DICKENS  IN  FRANCE.* 

Seeing  placarded  on  the  walls  a  huge  announce¬ 
ment  that  “  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ou  les  Voleurs 
de  Londres,”  was  to  be  performed  at  the  Ambigu- 
Comi(jue  Thdiltre  on  the  Boulevard,  and  having 
read  m  the  Journal  des  De'bats  a  most  stern  and 
ferocious  criticism  upon  the  piece  in  question,  and 
upon  poor  Monsieur  Dickens,  its  supposed  author, 
it  seemed  to  me  by  no  means  unprofitable  to  lay 
out  fifty  sous  in  the  purchase  of  a  stall  at  the  thea¬ 
tre.  and  to  judge  with  my  own  eyes  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  play. 

AVho  does  not  remember  (except  those  who  never 
saw  the  drama,  and  therefore  of  course  cannot  be 
e.xpected  to  have  any  notion  of  it), — who  does  not, 

I  sav,  remember  the  pathetic  acting  of  Mrs.  Keeley 
in  the  part  of  Smike,  as  performed  at  the  Adelphi ; 
the  obstinate  good-humor  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who, 
having  to  represent  the  brutal  Sijueers,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  nature,  so  chuckling,  oily,  and  kind- 
hearted,  that  little  boys  must  have  thought  it  a 
good  joke  to  be  flogged  by  him ;  finally,  the  acting 
of  the  admirable  Yates  in  the  kindred  part  of  Man- 
talini  ?  Can  France,  I  thought,  produce  a  fop  equal 
to  Yates  ?  Is  there  anv  vulgarity  and  assurance  on 
the  Boulevard  that  can  be  compared  to  that  of  which, 
in  the  character  of  Mantalini,  he  gives  a  copy  so 
wonderfully  close  to  nature?  Never  then  were 
fifty  sous  more  cheerfully, —  nay,  ei^erly  paid,  than 
by  your  obedient  servant. 

After  China,  this  is  the  most  ignorant  country, 
thought  I,  in  the  whole  civilized  world  (the  com¬ 
pany  was  dropping  into  the  theatre,  and  the  mu¬ 
sicians  were  one  by  one  taking  their  seats) ;  these  . 
{leople  are  so  immensely  conceited  that  they  think 
the  rest  of  Europe  beneath  them ;  and  though  they 
have  invaded  Spain,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  can  ask  for  a  piece  of  bread  in 
the  national  language  of  the  countries  so  conquered. 
But  see  the  force  of  genius ;  after  a  time  it  conquers 
everything,  even  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of 
Frenchmen!  The  name  of  Nicholas  Nickleby 
crosses  the  Channel  in  spite  of  them.  I  shall  see 
honest  John  Browdie  and  wicked  Ralph  once  more, 
honest  and  wicked  in  French.  Shall  wo  have  the 
Kenwigses,  and  their  uncle,  the  delightful  collector ; 
and  will  he,  in  Portsmouth  church,  make  that  fa¬ 
mous  marriage  with  Juliana  Petowker  ?  Above  all, 
what  will  Airs,  Nickleby  say?  —  the  famous  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  who  has  lain  undescribed  until  Boz  seized 
upon  her  and  brought  that  great  truth  to  light,  and 

•  Erom  “  Earijr  aod  Late  Papen,  hitherto  uncoUeoted,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Uakepeace  Thackeray,  Just  pu<)Uihed  by  Tickuor  aod  Fields. 


whom  yet  every  man  possesses  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family.  Are  there  Mrs.  Nicklebies,  —  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  are  there  Mistresses  Nickleby 
in  France  ?  AVe  sh^  see  all  this  at  the  rising  of 
the  curtain ;  and,  hark  !  the  fidillers  are  striking  up. 

Presently  the  prompter  gives  his  three  heart- 
thrilling  slaps,  and  the  great  painted  cloth  moves 
upwards :  it  is  always  a  moment  of  awe  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  AVhat  is  coming?  First  you  get  a  glimpse 
of  legs  and  feet ;  then  suddenly  the  owners  of  the 
limbs  in  question  in  steady  attitudes,  looking  as  if 
they  had  oeen  there  one  thousand  years  before ; 
now  behold  the  landscapie,  the  clouds ;  the  great 
curtain  vanishes  altogether,  the  charm  is  dissolved, 
and  the  disenchanted  performers  begin. 

ACT  I. 

You  see  a  court  of  a  school,  with  ^at  iron  bars 
in  front,  and  a  beauteous  sylvan  landscape  beyond. 
Could  you  read  the  writing  on  the  large  board  over 
the  gate,  you  would  know  that  the  school  was  the 
“  Paradis  des  Enfans,”  kept  by  Mr.  Squeers.  Some¬ 
where  by  that  bright  river,  wmeh  meanders  through 
the  background,  is  the  castle  of  the  stately  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  —  no  relation  to  a  late  ambassador  at 
Madrid. 

His  lordship  is  from  home;  but  his  young  and 
lovely  daughter.  Miss  Annabella,  is  in  Yorkshire, 
and  at  this  very  moment  is  taking  a  lesson  of  French 
from  Mr.  Squeers’s  sous-maUre,  Neekolass  Neeklbee. 
Nicholas  is,  however,  no  vulgar  usher ;  he  is  but 
lately  an  orphan ;  and  his  uncle,  the  rich  London 
banker,  Monsieur  Ralph,  taking  charge  of  the  lad’s 
portionless  sister,  has  procured  for  Nicholas  this 
place  of  usher  at  a  school  in  le  Yorksheer. 

A  rich  London  banker  procuring  bis  nephew  a 
place  in  a  school  at  eight  guineas  per  annum !  Sure 
there  must  be  some  roguery  in  this ;  and  the  more 
so  when  you  know  that  Monsieur  Squeers,  the 
keeper  of  the  academy,  was  a  few  years  since  a 
vulgar  rope-dancer  and  tumbler  at  a  fair.  But 
peace !  let  these  mysteries  clear  up,  as,  please 
Heaven,  before  five  acts  are  over  they  wilL  Mean¬ 
while,  Nicholas  is  happy  in  giving  his  lessons  to  the 
lovely  Meess  Annabel.  Lessons,  indeed  1  Lessons 
of  what  ?  Alack,  alack !  when  two  young,  hand¬ 
some,  ardent,  tender-hearted  people  pore  over  the 
same  book,  we  know  what  happens,  be  the  book 
what  it  may.  French  or  Hebrew,  there  is  always 
one  kind  of  language  in  the  leaves,  as  those  can 
tell  who  have  conned  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  his  usher.  Monsieur 
Squeers  keeps  school.  But  one  of  his  scholars  is  in 
the  court-yard,  —  a  lad  beautifully  dressed,  fat. 
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i  clean,  and  rosy.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Browdie,  by  profession  a  drover,  is  with  the  boy, 
employed  at  the  moment  (for  he  is  at  leisure,  and 
fond  of  music)  in  giving  him  a  lesson  on  the  clario¬ 
net. 

The  boy  thus  receiving  lessons  is  called  facetiously 
by  his  master  ProKpectw,  and  why  ?  Because  he  is 
so  excessively  fat  and  healthy,  and  well-clothed, 
that  his  mere  appearance  in  the  court-yard  is  su|>- 
posed  to  entice  parents  and  guardians  to  place  their 
children  in  a  seminaiy  where  the  scholars  were  in 
I  such  admirable  condition. 

I  And  here  I  cannot  help  observing  in  the  first 
j  place,  that  Squeers,  exhibiting  in  this  manner  a 
$  sample-boy,  and  pretending  that  the  whole  stock 
i  was  like  him  (whereas  they  are  a  miserable,  half- 
=  starved  set),  must  have  been  an  abominable  old 
scoundrel;  and  secondly  (though  the  observation 
applies  to  the  French  nation  merely,  and  may  be 
considered  more  as  political  than  general),  that,  by 
way  of  a  fat  specimen,  never  was  one  more  unsatis¬ 
factory  than  tto.  Such  a  poor  shrivelled  creature 
I  never  saw  ;  it  is  like  a  French  fat  pig,  as  lanky  as 
a  greyhound !  Both  animals  give  one  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  nation. 

John  Browdie  gives  his  lesson  to  Prospectus,  who 
informs  him  of  some  of  the  circumstances  narrated 
i  above;  and  having  concluded  the  lesson,  honest 
i  John  produces  a  piece  of  pudding  for  his  pupil. 

1  Ah.  how  Prospectus  devours  it  1  for  though  the  only 
well-fed  boy  in  the  school,  he  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a 
gormandizer  by  disposition. 

While  Prospectus  eats,  another  of  Mr.  Squeers’s 
scholars  is  looxing  unnoticed  on,  —  another  boy,  a 
j  thousand  times  more  miserable.  See  yon  poor 
i  shivering  child,  trembling  over  his  book  in  a  miser- 
j  able  hutch  at  the  corner  of  the  court!  He  is  in 
1  rags,  he  is  not  allowed  to  live  with  the  other  boys ; 
I  at  play  they  constantly  bufiet  him,  at  Ics^n-time 
their  blunders  are  visits  upon  his  poor  shoulders. 

AVho  is  this  unhappy  boy  ?  Ten  years  since  a 
man  by  the  name  or  Becher  brought  him  to  the 
Paradis  des  Enfans,  and  paying  in  advance  five 
years  of  his  pension,  left  him  under  the  charge  of 
Monsieur  Squeers.  No  family  ever  visited  the 
child ;  and  when  at  the  five  years’  end  the  inslitu- 
teur  applied  at  the  address  given  him  by  Becher  for 
the  further  payment  of  his  pupil’s  expenses.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Squeers  found  that  Becher  had  grossly  de¬ 
ceived  him,  that  no  such  persons  existed,  and  that 
no  money  was  consequently  forthcoming,  hence  the 
!  misfortunes  which  afterwards  befell  the  hapless  or- 
I  phan.  None  cared  for  him,  —  none  knew  him.  ’T  is 
■  possible  that  even  the  name  he  went  by  was  ficti- 
j  tious.  'That  name  was  Smike,  pronounced  Smeek. 
i  Poor  Smeek  !  he  had,  however,  found  one  friend, 

I  —  the  kind-hearted  sous-matire  Neeklbee,  —  who 
i  gave  him  half  of  his  own  daily  pittance  of  bread 
and  pudding,  encouraged  him  to  apply  to  his  books, 
and  defended  him  as  much  as  possible  from  the  as¬ 
saults  of  the  schoolboys  and  Monsieur  Squeers. 

John  Browdie  had  just  done  giving  bis  lesson  of 
clarionet  to  Prospectus  when  Neeklbee  arrived  at 
the  school.  There  was  a  difference  between  John 
;  and  Nicholas ;  for  the  former,  seeing  the  young 
usher’s  frequent  visits  at  Clarendon  Castle,  foolishly 
thought  he  was  enamored  of  Meess  Jenny,  the  fer- 
mier’s  daughter,  on  whom  John,  too,  had  fixed  an 
eye  of  affection.  Silly  John  I  Nicholas’s  heart 
was  fixed  (hopelessly,  as  the  young  man  thought) 
upon  higher  objects.  However,  the  very  instant 
that  Nickleby  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  school. 


John  took  up  his  stick,  and  set  off  for  London 
whither  he  was  bound,  with  a  drove  <ff  oxen.  ’ 

Nickleby  had  not  arrived  a  whit  too  soon  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  poor  friend,  Smeek.  All  the  boys  were 
called  into  the  court-yard  by  Monsieur  Squarrs,  and 
made  to  say  their  lessons.  When  it  came  to  poor 
Smeek’s  turn,  the  timid  lad  trembled,  hesitated,  and 
could  not  do  his  spelling. 

Inflamed  with  fury,  old  Squarrs  rushed  forward, 
and  would  have  assommed  his  pupil,  but  human  na¬ 
ture  could  bear  this  tyranny  no  longer.  Nickleby, 
stepping  forward,  defended  the  poor  prostrate  child ; 
and  when  Squeers  raised  his  stick  to  strike  —  pouf! 
pif !  un,  deux,  trois,  et  la !  —  Monsieur  Nicholas 
flanqu^  him  several  coups  de  poing,  and  sent  him 
bientdt  grovelling  k  terre. 

You  may  be  sure  that  there  was  now  a  pretty 
hallooing  among  the  boys ;  all  jumped,  kicked, 
thumped,  bumped,  and  scratched  their  unhappy 
master  (and  serve  him  right,  too  !),  and  when  they 
had  finished  their  fun,  vlan  !  flung  open  the  gates 
of  the  Infants’  Paradise,  and  run  away  home. 

Neeklbee,  seeing  what  he  had  done,  had  nothing 
left  but  to  run  away,  too.  He  penned  a  hasty  line 
to  his  lovely  pupil.  Miss  Annabel,  to  explain  that 
though  his  departure  was  sudden  his  honor  was  side, 
and  seizing  his  stick  quitted  the  school. 

There  was  but  one  pupil  left  in  it,  and  he,  poor 
soul,  knew  not  whither  to  go.  But  when  he  saw 
Nicholas,  his  sole  friend,  ueparting,  he  mustered 
courage,  and  then  made  a  step  forward,  —  and  then 
wondered  if  he  dared,  —  and  then,  when  Nicholas 
was  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  ran,  ran  as  if  his 
life  (as  indeed  it  did)  depended  upon  It. 

[End  of  Act  /. 

This  is  the  picture  of  Neeklbee  and  poor  Smeek. 
They  are  both  dressed  in  the  English  fashion,  and 
you  must  fancy  the  curtain  falling  amidst  thunders 
of  applause. 


“  Ah,  ah,  ah !  ouf,  pouf.”  “  Dieu,  qu’il  fait 
chaud  !  ”  “  Orgeat,  limonade,  bifcre  !  ”  “  L’En- 

tracte,  journal  de  tous  les  spectacles  !  ”  “  La  Mar- 
8EILLAI-AI-AISE  !  ”  With  such  crics  from  pit  and 
boxes  the  public  wiles  away  the  weary  ten  minutes 
between  the  acts.  The  three  bonnes  in  the  front 
boxes,  who  had  been  escorted  by  a  gentleman  in  a 
red  cap,  and  jacket,  and  earrings,  berin  sucking 
oranges  with  great  comfort,  while  their  friena 
amuses  himself  with  a  piece  of  barley-sugar.  The 
petite-mailresse  in  the  private  box  smoothes  her  ban¬ 
deaux  of  hair  and  her  little  trim,  white  cuffs,  and 
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looks  at  her  cluffons.  Tlie  friend  of  the  tight  black 
velvet  spencer  meanwhile  pulls  his  yellow  kid  gloves 
tighter  on  his  hands,  and  looks  superciliously  round 
the  house  with  his  double-glass.  Fourteen  people, 
all  smelling  of  smoke,  all  bearded,  and  all  four  feet 
high,  pass  over  your  lx)dy  to  their  separate  stalls. 
The  prompter  gives  his  thumps,  whack  —  whack  — 
whack  !  the  music  begins  again,  the  curtain  draws, 
and,  lo  !  we  have 

ACT  n. 


The  tavern  of  Les  Armes  du  Roi  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  frequented  in  the  city  of  London. 
It  must  be  in  the  Yorkshire  road,  that  is  clear ;  for 
the  first  person  whom  we  see  there  is  John  Browdie  ; 
to  him  presently  comes  Prospectus,  then  Neeklbee, 
then  poor  Smeek,  each  running  away  individually 
from  the  Paradis  des  Enfans. 

It  is  likewise  at  this  tavern  that  the  great  banker 
Ralph  does  his  business,  and  lets  yon  into  a  number 
of  his  secrets.  Hither,  too,  comes  Milor  Clarendon, 
a  handsome  peer  forsooth,  but  a  sad  reprobate,  I 
fear.  Sorrow  has  driven  him  to  these  wretched 
courses.  Ten  years  since  he  lost  a  son,  a  lovely 
child  of  six  years  of  age ;  and,  hardened  by  the 
lose,  he  has  taken  to  gambling,  to  the  use  of  the 
vins  de  France  which  take  the  rea-son  prisoner,  and 
to  other  excitements  still  more  criminal.  He  has 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  lovely  Kate  Nickleby  (he, 
the  father  of  Miss  Annabel !),  and  asks  the  banker 
to  sup  with  him,  to  lend  him  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  bring  his  niece  with  him.  With  every  one 
of  these  requests  the  capitalist  promises  to  comply. 
The  money  he  produces  forthwith,  the  lady  he  goes 
to  fetch.  Ah,  milor !  beware,  —  beware,  your  health 
is  bad,  your  property  is  ruined,  —  death  and  insol¬ 
vency  stare  you  in  the  face,  —  but  what  cares  Lor 
Clarendon  ?  He  is  desperate  ;  he  orders  a  splendid 
repast  in  a  private  apartment,  and  while  tho^  are 
getting  it  rea^y,  he  and  the  young  lords  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  sit  down  and  crack  a  bottle  in  the  coffee- 
room.  A  gallant  set  of  gentlemen,  truly;  all  in 
short  coats  with  capes  to  them,  in  tights  and  Hessian 
boots,  such  as  our  nobility  are  in  the  custom  of 
wearing. 


“  I  bet  you  cinq  cents  guinces.  Lor  Beef,”  says 
Milor  Clarendon  (whom  the  wine  has  begun  to  ex¬ 
cite),  “  that  I  will  have  the  lovely  Kate  Neeklbee  at 
supper  with  us  to-night” 

“  Done !  ”  says  Lor  Beef.  But  why  starts  yon 
stranger  who  has  just  come  into  the  hotel  ?  Why, 
forsooth  ?  because  he  is  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Kate’s 
brother ;  and  a  pretty  noise  he  makes  when  he 
hears  of  his  lordship’s  project ! 

“  You  have  Meess  Neeidbee  at  your  table,  sir  ? 
You  are  a  liar  !  ” 

All  the  lords  start  up. 

“  Who  is  this  very  strange  person  ?  ”  says  Milor 
Clarendon,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

“  Dog  !  give  me  your  name  1  ”  shouts  Nicholas. 

“  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  ”  says  my  lord,  scornfully. 

“  John,”  says  Nickleby,  seizing  hold  of  a  waiter, 
“  tell' me  that  man’s  name.” 

John  the  waiter  looks  frightened,  and  hums  and 
has,  when,  at  the  moment,  who  should  walk  in  but 
Mr.  Ralph  the  banker,  emd  his  niece. 

Ralph.  “  Nicholas  !  —  confusion  1  ” 

Kate.  “  My  brother  !  ” 

Nicholas.  “  Avaunt,  woman !  Tell  me,  sirrah, 
by  what  right  you  bring  my  sister  into  such  com¬ 
pany,  and  who  is  the  villain  to  whom  you  have  pre¬ 
sented  her  ?  ” 

Ralph.  “  Lord  Clarendon.” 

Nicholas.  “  The  father  of  Meess  Annabel  ? 
Gracious  heaven !  ” 

What  followed  now  need  not  be  explained.  The 
young  lords  and  the  banker  retire  abuhed  to  their 
supper,  while  Meess  Kate,  and  Smike,  who  has  just 
arrived,  fall  into  the  arms  of  Nicholas. 

Such,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  second  act, 
rather  feeble  in  interest,  and  not  altogether  prob¬ 
able  in  action.  That  five  people  running  away 
from  Yorkshire  should  all  come  to  the  same  inn  in 
London,  arriving  within  five  minutes  of  each  other, 
—  that  Mr.  Ralph,  the  great  banker,  should  make 
the  hotel  his  place  of  business,  and  openly  confess 
in  the  coffee-room  to  liis  ex-agent  Bwher  that  he 
had  caused  Becher  to  make  away  with  or  murder 
the  son  of  Lord  Clarendon,  —  finally,  that  Lord 
Clarendon  himself,  with  an  elegant  town  mansion, 
should  receive  his  distinguished  guests  in  a  tavern, 
of  not  the  first  respectability,  —  all  these  points  may, 
perhaps,  strike  the  critic  from  their  extreme  impro^ 
ability.  But,  bless  your  soul !  if  these  are  improb¬ 
abilities,  what  will  you  say  to  the  revelations  of  the 

THIRD  ACT. 

That  scoundrel  Squans  before  he  kept  the  school 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  tumbler  and  saltimbanque, 
and,  as  such,  member  of  the  great  fraternity  of 
cadgers,  beggars,  gueta,  thieves,  that  have  their 
club  in  lAindon.  It  is  held  in  immense  Gothic 
vaults  under  ground  :  here  the  beggars  consort 
their  plans,  divide  their  spoil,  and  hold  their  orgies. 

In  returning  to  London  Monrieur  Squarrs  in¬ 
stantly  resumes  his  acquaintance  with  his  old  com¬ 
rades,  who  appoint  him,  by  the  all-powerful  interest 
of  a  peculiar  person,  h(^  of  tlm  community  (tf 
cadgers. 

Tnat  person  is  no  other  than  the  banker  Ralph, 
who,  in  secret,  directs  this  godless  crew,  visits  their 
haunts,  and  receives  from  them  a  boundless  obedi¬ 
ence.  A  villain  himself,  he  has  the  aid  of  villany. 
He  pants  for  vengeance  against  his  nephew,  he  has 
determined  that  his  niece  (Aall  fall  a  prey  to  Milor 
Clarendon,  —  nay,  more,  he  has  a  dai^  suspicion 
that  Smike,  —  the  orphan  boy,  —  the  homeless  fugi- 
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live  from  Yorkshire,  —  is  no  other  than  the  child 
who  ten  years  ago  —  But,  hush  I 

Where  is  his  rebellious  nephew  and  those  whom 
he  protects  ?  The  quick  vigilance  of  Ralph  soon 
discovered  them ;  Nicholas,  having  taken  the  name 
of  Edward  Browne,  was  acting  at  a  theatre  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Thames.  Haste,  Squarrs,  take 
a  couple  of  trusty  beggars  with  you,  and  hie  thee  to 
Wapping ;  seize  young  Smike  and  carry  him  to 
Cadger’s  Cavern,  —  haste,  then !  The  mind  shud¬ 
ders  to  consider  what  is  to  happen. 

In  Nicholas’s  room  at  the  theatre  we  find  his  little 
family  assembled,  and  with  them  honest  John  Brow- 
die,  who  has  forgotten  his  part  on  learning  that 
Nicholas  was  attached,  not  to  the  fermiire,  but  to 
the  mistress  ;  to  them  comes  —  gracious  heavens !  — 
Meess  Annabel.  “  Fly,”  says  she,  “  fly !  I  have 
overheard  a  plot  concocted  between  my  father  and 
your  uncle ;  the  sheriff  is  to  seize  you  for  the  abduc¬ 
tion  of  Smeek  and  the  assault  upon  Squarrs,”  &c., 
&c.,  &c. 

In  short,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  this  act, 
so  much  is  there  done  in  it.  Lord  Clarendon  learns 
that  he  has  pledged  his  life  interest  in  his  estates  to 
Ralph. 

His  Lordship  dies,  and  Ralph  seizes  a  {»per, 
which  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  young  Smike  is 
no  other  than  Clarendon’s  long-lost  son. 

L’ in  fame  Squarrs  with  his  satellites  carry  off  the 
boy ;  Browdie  pitches  Squarrs  into  the  river ;  the 
sherifl'  carries  Nickleby  to  prison ;  and  vice  tri- 
UMORS  in  the  person  of  the  odious  Ralph.  But  vice 
does  not  always  triumph ;  wait  awhile  and  you  will 
see.  For  in  the 

FOURTH  ACT 

John  Browdie,  determined  to  rescue  his  two  young 
friends,  follows  Ralph  like  his  shadow ;  he  dogs  him 
to  a  rendezvous  of  the  beggsu^,  and  overhears  all 
his  conversation  with  S<iuarrs.  The  boy  is  in  the 
Cadger’s  Cavern,  hidden  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
Thames  ;  there  is  to  be  a  grflnd  jollification  among 
the  rogues  that  night,  —  a  dance  and  a  feast.  “ 
says  John  Browdie,  “  toiil  be  there.”  And,  wonder¬ 
ful  to  say,  who  should  pass  but  his  old  friend  Pro¬ 
spectus,  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  on  the  clarionet 

Prospectus  is  a  ctrnger  now,  and  is  to  play  his 
clarionet  that  night  at  Cadger’s  Hall.  Browdie  will 
join  him, — he  is  dressed  up  like  a  blind  beggar,  and 
strange  sights,  Heaven  knows,  meet  his  eyes  in  Cad¬ 
ger’s  Hall. 

Here  they  come  trooping  in  by  scores,  —  the  halt 
and  the  lame,  black  sweepers,  one-legged  fiddlers, 
the  climber  mots,  the  fly-fakers,  the  kedgoree  coves, 
—  in  a  word,  the  rogues  of  London,  to  their  Gothic 
hall,  a  thousand  miles  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Squarrs  is  their  nominal  head ;  but  their  real  leader 
is  the  tall  man  yonder  in  the  black  mask,  he  whom 
nobody  knows  but  Browdie,  who  has  found  him  out 
at  once,  —  ’t  is  Ralph ! 

“  Bring  out  the  prisoner,”  says  the  black  mask ; 
“  he  has  tried  to  escape,  —  he  has  broken  his  oaths 
to  the  cadgers,  let  him  meet  his  punishment.” 

And  without  a  word  more,  what  do  these  cadgers 
do  If  They  take  poor  Smike  and  bury  him  alive; 
down  he  goes  into  the  vault,  a  stone  is  rolled  over 
him,  the  cadgers  go  away,  —  so  much  for  Smike. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Master  Browdie  has  not 
been  idle.  He  has  picked  the  pocket  of  one  of  the 
cadgers  of  a  portfolio  containing  papers  that  prove 
Smike  to  be  Lord  Clarendon  oeyond  a  doubt ;  he 
lags  behind  till  all  the  cadgers  are  gone,  and  with 


the  help  of  Nicholas  (who,  by  the  by,  has  found  his 
way  somehow  into  the  place),  he  pushes  away  the 
stone,  and  brings  the  fainting  boy  to  the  world. 

These  thinp  are  improbimle,  you  certainly  may 
say,  but  are  they  impossible  ?  If  they  are  possible, 
then  they  may  come  to  pass ;  if  they  may  come  to 
pass  then,  they  may  be  supposed  to  come  to  pass : 
and  why  should  they  not  come  to  pass  ?  That  is  my 
argument :  let  us  pass  on  to  the 

FIFTH  ACT. 

Aha !  Master  Ralph,  you  think  you  will  have  it 
all  your  own  way,  do  you '?  The  lands  of  Clarendon 
are  yours,  jirovided  there  is  no  male  heir,  and  you 
have  done  for  him.  The  peerage,  to  be  sure  (by  the 
laws  of  England),  is  to  pass  to  the  husband  of  Meess 
Annabella.  Will  she  marry  Ralph,  or  not  ?  Yes : 
then  well  and  good ;  he  is  an  earl  for  the  future  and 
the  father  of  a  new  race  of  Clarendon.  No :  then, 
in  order  to  spell  her  still  more,  he  has  provided 
amongst  the  beggars  a  lad  who  is  to  personate  the 
young  mislaid  Lord  Clarendon,  who  is  to  come 
armed  with  certain  papers  that  make  his  right  un¬ 
questionable,  and  who  will  be  a  creature  of  Ralph’s, 
to  be  used  or  cast  away  at  will. 

Ralph  pops  the  question;  the  lady  repels  him  with 
scorn.  “  Quit  the  house,  Meess,”  says  he;  “it  is  not 
yours,  but  mine.  Give  up  that  vain  title  which  you 
have  adopted  since  your  papa’s  death  ;  you  are  no 
countess,  —  your  brother  lives.  Ho!  John,  Thomas, 
Samuel !  introduce  his  lordship,  the  Comte  de  Clar¬ 
endon.” 

And  who  slips  in  ?  Why,  in  a  handsome  new 
dress,  in  the  English  fashion,  Smike,  to  be  sure,  — 
the  boy  whom  Ralph  has  murdered,  —  the  boy  who 
had  risen  from  the  tomb,  —  the  bew  who  had  mirac¬ 
ulously  discovered  the  papers  in  Cadger’s  Hall  and 
(by  some  underhand  work  that  went  on  behind  the 
scenes,  which  I  don’t  pretend  to  understand)  had 
substituted  himself  for  the  substitute  which  that 
wicked  banker  had  proposed  to  bring  forward  1  A 
rush  of  early  recollections  floods  the  panting  heart 
of  the  young  boy.  Can  it  be  ?  Yes,  —  no ;  sure 
these  halls  are  familiar  to  him  ?  That  conservator}', 
has  he  not  played  with  the  flowers  there,  —  played 
with  his  blessed  mother  at  his  side  ?  That  portrait ! 
Stop !  a  —  a  —  a  —  a  —  ah  1  it  is,  —  it  is  my  sister 
Anna  —  Anna  —  bella  I 

Fancy  the  scene  as  the  two  young  creatures  rush 
with  a  scream  into  each  other’s  arms.  Fancy  John 
Browdie’s  hilarity :  he  jumps  for  joy,  and  throws  off 
his  beggar’s  cloak  and  beard.  Nicholas  clasps  his 
hands,  and  casts  his  fine  eyes  heavenward.  But, 
above  all,  fancy  the  despair  of  that  cursed  banker 
Ralph  as  he  sees  his  victim  risen  from  the  grave, 
and  all  his  hopes  dashed  down  into  it.  0  Heaven, 
Thy  hand  is  here !  How  must  the  banker  then 
have  repented  of  his  bargain  with  the  late  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  that  he  had  not  had  his  lordship’s 
life  insured  !  Perdition  !  to  have  been  out-tricked 
by  a  boy  and  a  country  boor!  Is  there  no 
hope  ?  *  •  * 

Hope  ?  Psha  !  man,  thy  reign  of  vice  is  over,  — 
it  is  the  fifth  act.  Already  the  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  leave  the  house,  and  never  more  again  canst 
thou  e.xpect  to  lift  thy  head. 

“  Monsieur  Ralph,”  Browdie  whispers,  “  after 

our  pretty  doings  in  Cadger’s  Hall,  had  you  not 

est  be  thinking  of  leaving  the  country,  as  Nicholas 
Nickleby’s  uncle,  I  would  fain  not  see  you,  crick ! 
You  understand  ?  ”  (pointing  to  his  jugular). 

“  I  do,”  says  Ralph,  gloomily,  “  and  will  be  off  in 
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two  hours.”  And  Lord  Smike  takes  honest  Brow- 
die  by  one  hand,  gently  pressing  Kate’s  little  fingers 
with  the  other,  and  the  sherifT,  and  the  footmen, 
and  attendants  form  a  tableau,  and  the  curtain  be¬ 
gins  to  fall,  and  the  blushing  Annabel  whispers  to 
happy  Nicholas,  —  “  Ah !  my  friend,  I  can  give  up 
with  joy  to  my  brother  ma  couronne  de  comtesse. 
What  care  I  for  rank  or  name  with  you  ?  the  name 
that  I  love  above  all  others  is  that  of  Lady  Annabel 
NiCKLEBY.”  [Exeunt  omne$. 

The  musicians  have  hurried  off  long  before  this. 
In  one  instant  the  stage  lamps  go  out,  and  you  see 
fellows  starting  forward  to  cover  the  boxes  with 
canvas.  Up  goes  the  chandelier  amongst  the  gods 
and  goddesses  painted  on  the  ceiling.  Those  in 
the  galleries,  meanwhile,  bellow  out,  “  Saint-£r- 
NE8T  !  ”  he  it  is  who  acted  John  Browdie.  Then 
there  is  a  yell  of  “  S.mekk  !  S.meek  !  ”  Blushing 
and  bowing,  Madame  Prosper  comes  forwanl ;  by 
heavens !  a  pretty  woman,  with  tender  eyes  and  a 
fresh,  clear  voice.  Next  the  gods  call  for  “  Chil¬ 
ly  !  ”  who  acted  the  villain  :  but  by  this  time  you 
are  bustling  and  struggling  among  the  crowd  in  the 
lobbies,  where  there  is  the  usual  odor  of  garlic  and 
tobacco.  Men  in  sabots  come  tumbling  down  from 
the  galleries;  cries  of  '^Auguste,  solo!  Eugenie! 
prenils  ton  parapluie.”  “  Ulonsieur,  vous  me  marchez 
sur  les  pieds,”  are  heard  in  the  crowd,  over  which 
the  brazen  helmets  of  the  Pompier’s  tower  are  shin¬ 
ing.  A  cabman  in  the  Boulevard,  who  opens  his 
vehicle  eagerly  as  you  pass  by,  growls  dreadful 
oaths  when,  seated  inside,  you  politely  request  him 
to  drive  to  the  Barribre  de  I’Etoile.  “  AA,  ces  An- 
glais”  says  he,  “  fu  demeure  dans  les  deserts,  —  dans 
les  deserts,  grand  Dieu,  avec  les  loups ;  Us  prennent 
leur  beautyfine  tlte'  avec  lews  tartines  le  soir,  et  puis 
Us  se  coucbeiU  dans  les  deserts,  ma  parole  (Thonneur  ; 
comme  des  Arabes.” 

If  the  above  explanation  of  the  plot  of  the  new 
piece  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  has  appeared  Intolerably 
long  to  those  few  persons  who  have  perused  it, 
1  can  only  say  for  their  comfort  that  I  have  not  told 
one  half  of  the  real  plot  of  the  piece  in  question ; 
nay,  very  likely  have  passed  over  all  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  it.  There,  for  instance,  was  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  virtuous  villain  Becher,  the  dying 
scene  with  my  lord,  the  manner  in  which  Nicholas 
got  into  the  Cadger’s  Cave,  and  got  out  again. 
Have  I  breathed  a  syllable  upon  any  of  these 
points  ?  No ;  and  never  will  to  my  dying  day. 
The  imperfect  account  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  given 
above  is  all  that  the  most  impatient  reader  (let  him 
have  fair  warning)  can  expect  to  hear  from  his 
humble  servant.  Let  it  be  sufficient  to  know  that 
the  piece  in  itself  contains  a  vast  number  of  beauties 
entirely  passed  over  by  the  unworthy  critic,  and 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  any  gentleman  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  stop  across  the  Channel,  and 
thence  from  his  hotel  to  the  ambiguously-comic 
theatre.  And  let  him  make  haste,  too;  for  who 
knows  what  may  happen  ?  Human  life  is  proverbi¬ 
ally  short.  Theatrical  pieces  bloom  and  fade  like 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  very  likely,  long  before 
this  notice  shall  appear  in  print  (as  let  us  heartily, 
from  mercenary  considerations  pray  that  it  will), 
the  drama  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  may  have  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether  from  the  world’s  ken,  like 
Carthage,  Troy,  Swallow  Street,  the  Marylebone 
Bank,  Babylon,  and  other  fond  magnificences  ele¬ 
vated  by  men,  and  now  forgotten  and  prostrate. 

As  for  the  worthy  Boz,  it  will  be  seen  that  his 


share  in  the  piece  Is  perfectly  insignificant,  and  that 
he  has  no  more  connection  with  the  noble  geniuses 
who  Invented  the  drama  than  a  pig  has  with  a  gold- 
laced  hat  that  a  nobleman  may  have  hung  on  it,  or 
a  starting-post  on  the  race-course  with  some  mag¬ 
nificent,  thoasand-guinea,  fiery  horses  who  may 
choose  to  run  from  it.  IIow  poor  do  his  writings 
appear  after  those  of  the  Frenchman  !  How  feeble, 
mean,  and  destitute  of  imagination !  He  never 
would  have  thought  of  introducing  six  lords,  an  ex¬ 
kidnapper,  a  great  banker,  an  idiot,  a  schoolmaster, 
his  usher,  a  cattle-driver,  coming  for  the  most  part 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  in  order  to  lay  open  all 
their  secrets  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  King’s  Arms 
hotel !  He  never  could  have  invented  the  great 
subterraneous  cavern,  cimetilre  et  salle  de  bid,  as 
Jules  Janin  calls  it !  The  credit  of  all  this  falls 
upon  the  French  adaptors  of  Monsieur  Dickens’s 
romance ;  and  so  it  will  be  advisable  to  let  the  pub¬ 
lic  know. 

But  as  the  French  play-writers  are  better  than 
Dickens,  being  incomparably  more  imaginative  and 
poetic,  so,  in  progression,  is  the  French  critic,  Jules 
Janin,  above  named,  a  million  times  superior  to  the 
French  playwrights,  and,  after  Janin,  Dickens  dis¬ 
appears  altogether.  He  b  eut  up,  disposed  of,  done 
for.  J.  J.  has  hacked  him  into  small  pieces,  and 
while  that  wretched  romancer  is  amusing  himself 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  fancying,  perhaps,  that  he 
is  a  popular  character,  his  business  has  been  done 
for  ever  and  ever  in  Europe.  What  matters  that 
he  Is  read  by  millions  In  England,  and  billions  in 
America?  that  everybody  who  understands  Eng¬ 
lish  had  a  comer  in  his  heart  for  him  ?  The  great 
point  Is,  what  does  Jules  Janin  think  f  and  that  we 
shall  hear  presently ;  for  though  I  profess  the 
greatest  admiration  for  Mr.  Dickens,  yet  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  one  should  deny  one’s  self  the 
little  pleasure  of  acquainting  him  that  some  ill-dis¬ 
posed  persons  in  the  world  are  inclined  to  abuse 
him.  Without  thb  privilege'  what  is  fnendship 
goo<l  for? 

AVho  is  Janin?  He  b  the  critic  of  France.  J. 
J.,  in  fact,  —  the  man  who  writes  a  weekly  feuUle- 
ton  in  the  Journal  des  Dehats  with  such  indispu¬ 
table  brilliancy  and  wit,  and  such  a  happy  mix¬ 
ture  of  effrontery,  a’nd  honesty,  and  poetry,  and 
impudence,  and  falsehood,  and  impertmence,  and 
good  feeling,  that  one  can’t  fail  to  be  charmed  with 
the  compound,  and  to  look  rather  eagerly  for  the 
Monday’s  paper ;  Jules  Janin  is  the  man,  who,  not 
knowing  a  single  word  of  the  English  language,  as 
he  actually  professes  In  the  Preface,  has  helped  to 
translate  the  Sentimental  Journey.  He  b  the  man 
who,  when  he  was  married  (in  a  week  when  news 
were  slack  no  doubt),  actually  criticised  his  own 
marriage  ceremony,  letting  all  the  public  see  the 
proof-sheets  of  his  bridal,  as  was  the  custom  among 
certain  ancient  kings,  I  believe.  In  fact,  a  more 
modest,  honest,  unassuming,  blushing,  truth-telling, 
gentlemanlike  J.  J.  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

Well,  he  has  fallen  foul  of  Monsieur  Dickens,  this 
fat  French  moralbt ;  he  says  Dickens  is  immodest, 
and  Jules  cannot  abide  immodesty ;  and  a  great 
and  conclusive  proof  this  is  upon  a  question  which 
the  two  nations  nave  been  in  the  habit  of  arguing, 
namely,  which  of  the  two  is  the  purer  in  morals? 
and  may  be  argued  clear  thus :  — 

1.  AVe  in  Engl.and  are  accustomed  to  think  Dick¬ 
ens  modest,  and  allow  our  children  to  peruse  hb 
works. 

2.  In  France,  the  man  who  wrote  the  hbtory  of 
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“  The  Dead  Donkey  and  the  Guillotined  Woman,”* 
and  aitcrwarda  his  own  epithalamium  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  is  revolted  by  Dickens. 

3.  Therefore  Dickens  must  be  immodest,  and 
{jrossly  immodest,  otherwise  a  jMsrson  so  conlessedly 
excellent  as  J.  J.  would  never  have  discovered  the 
crime. 

4.  And  therefore  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  French 
morals  are  of  a  much  hi{;her  order  than  our  own, 
which  remark  will  apply  to  persons  and  books,  and 
all  the  relations  of  private  and  public  life. 

Let  us  now  see  how  our  fat  Jules  attacks  Dickens. 
Ilis  remarks  on  him  begin  in  the  following  jocular 
way :  — 

"theatre  DE  L’AMnlOtr-COMIQUE. 

“  Nicholas  NicklAjj,  ilelodramc,  cn  Six  Actes. 

"  A  genoux  devant  cclui-la  qui  s’appellc  Charles 
Dickens  !  a  genoux  !  11  a  accompli  k  lui  scul  cc  que 

n’ont  pu  fairc  a  cux  deux  Lord  Byron  ct  Walter  Scott ! 
Joignez-y,  si  vous  voulez,  Pope  ct  Milton  ct  tout  cc  que 
la  litte'rature  Anglaisc  a  produit  de  plus  solennel  ct  de 
plus  chormant.  Charles  Dickens !  mais  il  n’est  ques¬ 
tion  que  de  lui  cn  Angletcrre.  II  en  cst  la  gloirc,  ct  la 
joie,  et  I’orgueil !  Savez-vous  combien  d’acheteiirs  pos- 
sede  ce  Dickens ;  j’ai  dit  d’acheteurs,  de  gens  qui  tirent 
lenr  argent  du  lenr  bourse  pour  que  cct  ar^nt  passe  de 
leur  main  dans  la  main  du  libraire  1  —  Dix  miile  ache- 
teurs.  Dix  miile  ?  que  disons-nons,  dix  miile  1  vingt 
millc  !  —  Vingt  miile  !  Quoi !  vingt  miile  acheteurs  < 
—  Fi  done,  vingt  miile !  quarantc  miile  acheteurs.  — 
Eh  quoi !  il  a  tronvc  quarantc  miile  acheteurs,  vous 
vous  moqnez  de  nous  sans  doutc?  —  Oui,  mon  brave 
homme  on  se  moque  de  vous,  car  cc  n’est  pas  vingt 
miile  ct  quarante  millc  et  soixante  miile  acheteurs  qii’a 
rencontres  ce  Charles  Dickens,  e’est  cent  millc  ache¬ 
teurs.  Cent  miile,  pas  nn  de  moins.  Cent  millc 
csclaves,  cent  miile  tribntaires,  cent  miile  1  Et  mes 
grands  ecrivains  moderncs  s’estiment  bien  heureux  et 
bien  fiers  quand  leur  livre  le  plus  vantd  parvient,  au 
bout  de  six  mois  de  cdle'britc',  k  son  buitieme  cent  I  ” 

There  is  raillery  for  you !  there  is  a  knowledge 
of  English  literature,  —  of  “  Pope  et  Milton,  si  so¬ 
lennel  et  si  charmant !  ”  Milton,  above  all ;  his 
little  comddie  "  Samson  I’Agoniste  ”  is  one  of  the 
gayest  and  most  graceful  trifle  that  ever  was  acted 
on  the  stage.  And  to  think  that  Dickens  has  sold 
more  copies  of  his  work  than  the  above  two  eminent 
hommes-de-lettres,  and  Scott  and  Byron  into  the 
bargain  !  It  is  a  fact,  and  J.  J.  vouches  for  it  'To 
be  sure,  J.  J.  knows  no  more  of  English  literature 
than  I  do  of  hieroglyphics, — to  be  sure,  he  has  not 
one  word  of  English.  N’importe :  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  examining  the  books  of  Mr.  Dickens’s 
publishers,  and  has  discovered  that  they  sell  of  Boz’s 
works  "  cent  mUU,  pas  un  de  moins"  Janin  will  not 
allow  of  one  leas.  Can  you  answer  numbers  ?  And 
there  are  our  grands  dcrivains  modemes,  who  are 
happy  if  they  sell  eight  hundred  in  six  months. 
Byron  and  Scott  doubtless,  "  le  solennel  Pope,  et  le 
charmant  Milton,”  as  well  as  other  geniuses  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  three  kingdoms.  If  a  man  is  an 
arithmetician  as  well  as  a  critic,  and  we  Join  to¬ 
gether  figures  of  speech  and  Arabic  numerals,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  he  may  not  prove. 

“  Or,"  continues  J.  J. :  — 

“  Or,  parmi  les  cbeA-d’oeurre  de  sa  fa^on  que  divore 
I’Angleterre,  ce  Charles  Dickens  a  produit  un  gros 
mdlodramc  en  deux  gros  volumes,  intituld  Nicolas 
Nkldebtf.  Ce  livre  a  dtd  traduit  chez  nous  par  nn 
homme  de  beaucoup  d’esprit,  qui  n’est  pas  fait  pour  ce 

*  Some  dajr  the  writer  meditates  a  great  and  splendid  review  of 
J.  J.'s  work. 


triste  metier-lk.  Si  vous  saviez  ce  que  ])cut-etrc  un 
pared  chef-d’otuvre,  certes  vouz  prendricz  cu  pitie'  Ics 
susdits  cent  luillo  souscripteurs  de  Charles  Dickens. 
Figurez-nous  done  un  amus  d’inveutions  puerilcs,  ou 
riiorrible  ct  le  niais  sc  donnent  la  main,  dans  unc  ronde 
infemale ;  ici  pa.ssent  cn  riant  de  bonnes  gens  si  Itons 
qu’ils  en  sont  tout-k-fait  betes ;  plus  loin  Ixmdisscnt  et 
blasphbmcnt  tontes  sortes  do  bandits,  de  fri)K)ns,  de  vo- 
leurs  et  do  tnist'rables  si  aflFrcu.x  qu’on  ne  sait  pa.s  com¬ 
ment  pourrait  vivre,  sculcmcnt  vingt-quatre  heures,  nne 
socithe'  ainsi  compose'e.  C’cst  Ic  i>liis  nauseaI)oud  me¬ 
lange  qu’on  puisse  imagincr  de  lait  chaud  ct  de  bierro 
tournee,  d’ceufs  frais  ct  do  bamf  sale,  de  haillous  ct 
d’habits  brodes,  d’dcus  d’or  ct  de  gros  sous,  de  roses  ct 
do  pis.scnlits.  On  se  bat,  on  s’embrasse,  on  s’injurie,  on 
s’cnivrc,  on  meurt  dc  faim.  Lcs  fillcs  de  la  rue  ct  Ics 
lords  dc  la  Chambre  haute,  les  portefaix  et  lcs  jioetcs, 
les  ecoliers  et  le.s  volcurs,  se  prominent,  bras  dessus 
bras  dcssous,  au  milieu  de  co  tohubohu  insnpportalde. 
Aimez-vous  la  fumee  do  tabac,  I’odcur  de  Tail,  lo  goht 
du  jwre  frais,  riiarinonie  que  fait  un  plat  d’etain  frappd 
centre  unc  ca.sserole  de  cuivre  non  etamu  ?  Lisez-inoi 
conscicncicuscincnt  cc  livre  de  Charles  Dickens,  l^uellcs 

f  laics !  qucllcs  pustules !  ct  que  dc  saintes  vertus !  Co 
)ickcns  a  reuni  cn  bloc  toutes  les  descriptions  dc 
Guzman  d’Alfarachc  ct  tons  les  reves  de  Graiulisson. 
Oh  !  qu’etes-vous  devenns,  vous  lcs  lectriccs  tant  soit 
peu  prudes  des  romans  de  Walter  Scott !  Oh  !  qu’a-t- 
on  fkit  de-vous,  les  lectriccs  anime'es  de  Don  Juan  ct  de 
Lara  1  O  vous,  lcs  chastes  enthousiastes  de  la  Clarisse 
Ilarlowt,  voilez-vous  la  face  de  hontc !  A  cent  millc 
excmplaires  lo  Charles  Dickens  1  ” 

To  what  a  pitch  of  de'vergondaffo  must  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ladies  have  i  •  rived,  when  a  fellow  who  can 
chronicle  his  own  luarriage,  and  write  “  The  Dead 
Donkey  and  the  Guillotined  Woman,”  —  when  even 
a  man  like  that,  whom  nobody  can  accuse  of  being 
squeamish,  is  obliged  to  turn  away  with  disgust  at 
their  monstrous  immodesty ! 

J.  J.  is  not  difficult ;  a  little  harmless  gallantry 
and  trifling  with  the  seventh  commandment  does 
not  offend  him,  —  far  from  it.  Because  there  are 
no  love-intrigues  in  AValter  Scott,  Jules  says  that 
Scott’s  readers  are  tant  soil  peu  prudes !  There 
ought  to  be,  in  fact,  in  life  and  in  novels,  a  little, 
pleasant,  gentlemanlike,  anti-seventh-commandment 
excitement.  Bead  "  The  Dead  Donkey  and  the 
Guillotined  Woman,”  and  you  will  see  how  the 
thing  may  be  agreeably  and  genteelly  done.  See 
what  he  sa^s  of  Clarisse,  —  it  is  chaste;  of  Don 
Juan,  —  it  M  not  indecent,  it  is  not  immoral,  it  is 
only  ANiMfcE  !  Anim^e  1  O  ciel !  what  a  word  1 
Could  any  but  a  Frenchman  have  had  the  grace  to 
hit  on  it?  "Animation”  our  Jules  can  pardon; 
prudery  he  can  excuse,  in  his  good-humored,  con¬ 
temptuous  way ;  but  Dickens,  —  this  Dickens,  —  O 
fie!  And  perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  suc¬ 
cinct,  complete,  elegant,  just,  and  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  given  of  a  bo^  than  that  by  our  friend  Jules 
of  Nicnolas  Nickleby.  "It  is  the  most  disgusting 
mixture  ima^nable  of  warm  milk  and  sour  beer,  of 
fresh  eggs  and  salt  beef,  of  rags  and  laced  clothes, 
of  gold  crowns  and  coppers,  of  roses  and  dande¬ 
lions.” 

There  is  a  receipt  for  you  I  or  take  another,  which 
is  quite  as  pleasant :  — 


"The  fumes  of  tobacco,  the  odor  of  gariic,  the 
taste  of  fresh  pork,  the  harmony  made  by  striking  a 
TOwter  plate  a^inst  an  untinned  copper  saucepan, 
^ad  me  conscientiously  this  book  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  ;  what  sores  1  what  pustules !  ”  &c. 

Try  either  mixture  (and  both  are  curious),  —  for 
I  fresh  pork  is  an  ingre^ent  in  one,  salt  beef  in  an- 
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other ;  tobacco  and  garlic  in  receipt  No.  2  agreeably 
take  the  places  of  warm  milk  and  sour  beer  in  for¬ 
mula  No.  1 ;  and  whereas,  in  the  second  presciip- 
tion,  a  pewter  plate  and  untinned  copper  saucepan 
(what  a  devilish  satire  in  that  epithet  untinned  /), 
a  gold  crown  and  a  few  half-pence,  answer  in  the 
first.  Take  either  mixture,  and  the  result  is  a  Dick¬ 
ens.  Hang  thyself,  thou  unhappy  writer  of  Pick¬ 
wick  ;  or,  blushing  at  this  exposition  of  thy  faults, 
turn  red  man  altogether,  and  build  a  wigwam  in  a 
wilderness,  and  live  with  ’possums  up  gum-trees. 
Fresh  pork  and  warm  milk;  sour  b^r  and  salt 
b  '  ■  Faugh !  how  could  you  serve  us  so  atro¬ 
ciously  ? 

And  this  is  one  of  the  “  chefs-d’oeuvre  de  sa  fafon 
que  d^vore  I’Angleterre.”  The  beastly  country ! 
How  Jules  lashes  the  islanders  with  the  sting  of  that 
epigram,  —  che/n-tToeuvre  de  leur  fafon! 

•  »  «  «  * 

Look  you,  J.  J.,  it  is  time  that  such  impertinence 
should  cease.  Will  somebody,  —  out  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  literary  men  in  France,  there  are  about  three 
who  have  a  smatUtring  of  the  English,  —  will  some 
one  of  the  three  explain  to  J.  J.  the  enormous  folly 
and  falsehood  of  all  that  the  fellow  has  been  saying 
about  Dickens  and  Englbh  literature  generally? 
We  have  in  England  literary  chefs-dauvre  de  noire 
feifon,  anil  are  by  no  means  ashamed  to  devour  the 
same.  “  Le  charmant  Milton  ”  was  not,  perhaps, 
very  skilled  for  making  epigrams  and  chansons-k- 
boire,  but,  after  all,  was  a  person  of  merit,  and  of 
his  works  have  been  sold  considerably  more  than 
eight  hundred  copies.  “  Le  solennel  Pope  ”  was  a 
writer  not  undeserving  of  praise.  There  must  have 
been  something  worthy  in  Shakespeare, — for  his 
name  has  penetrated  even  to  France,  where  he  is 
not  unfrecjuently  called  “le  Sublime  Williams.” 
Walter  Scott,  though  a  prude,  as  you  say,  and  not 
having  the  agreeable  laiiser-aller  of  the  author  of 
the  Dead  Donkey,  &c.,  could  still  turn  ofi'  a  romance 
pretty  creditably.  He  and  “  le  Sublime  Williams  ” 
between  them  have  turned  your  French  literature 
topsy-turvy  ;  and  many  a  live  donkey  of  your  crew 
is  trying  to  imitate  their  paces  and  their  roars,  and 
to  1<^  it  like  those  dead  lions.  These  men  made 
chefs-doeuvre  de  noire  /agon,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  them. 

But  what  right  have  you,  O  blundering  igno¬ 
rances  1  to  pretend  to  judge  them  and  their  works, 
—  you,  who  might  as  well  attempt  to  give  a  series 
of  lectures  Upon  the  literature  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  are  as  ignorant  of  English  as  the  author  of  the 
Random  Recollections?  Learn  modesty,  Jules; 
listen  to  good  advice ;  and  when  you  say  to  other 
persons,  lieez  moi  ce  liore  consciencieusement,  at  least 
do  the  same  thing,  O  critic !  before  you  attempt  to 
judge  and  arbitrate. 

And  I  am  ready  to  take  an  affidavit  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  criticism  of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  that  the 
translator  of  Sterne,  who  does  not  know  English, 
has  not  read  Box  in  the  original,  —  has  not  even 
read  him  in  the  translation,  and  slanders  him  out  of 

Sure  invention.  Take  these  concluding  opinions  of 
.  J.  as  a  proof  of  the  fact :  — 

“  De  ce  roman  de  NicoUu  NidcUhtf  a  tir€  le  nblo- 
drame  qni  vu  suivre.  Commeneez  d’abord  par  entasser 
les  souterrains  sur  les  te'nfebres,  le  vice  sur  le  sang, 
le  mensonge  snr  I’injure,  raduUere  sur  I’inceste,  battez- 
moi  tout  ce  miSlange,  ct  vons  verrez  ce  que  vous  allez 
voir. 

“  Dans  un  comt^  Anglais,  dans  nne  ifcole,  on  plntot 
dans  une  horrible  prison  habitce  par  le  froid  et  la  faim, 


un  nomm^  Squeers  entrakie,  sons  pr^texte  de  les  dlever 
dans  la  belle  discipline,  tons  les  enums  qu’on  Ini  confie. 
Ce  miserable  Squeers  spicule  tout  simplement  sur  la 
faim,  sur  la  soif,  sur  les  habits  de  ces  peuvres  pedts. 
On  n’entend  que  le  bruit  des  verges,  1m  soupirs  des 
battus,  les  cris  des  battans,  les  blasphemes  dn  maitre. 
C’est  affreax  k  lire  et  k  voir.  Snrtont  ce  qui  fait  penr 
(je  parle  du  livre  en  question),  c’est  la  miabre  d’nn 
pauvre  petit  nommd  Smilke,  dont  cet  affirenx  Squeers 
est  le  bourreau.  Quand  pamt  le  livre  de  Cnarles 
Dickens,  on  raconte  qne  plus  d’nn  maitre  de  pension 
de  I’Angleterre  se  rberia  contre  la  calomnie.  Mais, 
juste  ciel !  si  la  cent  millieme  partie  d’une  parcillc 
hontc  etait  possible ;  s’il  btait  vrni  qu’nn  seul  marchand 
de  chair  humaine  ainsi  b&ti  pAt  exister  de  I’autre  cote 
du  detroit,  ce  serait  le  ddshonnenr  d’unc  nadon  tout  en- 
tibre.  £t  si  en  eftet  la  chose  est  impossible,  que  venez- 
vous  done  nous  conter,  que  le  roman,  tout  comme  la 
comedie,  est  la  peinturc  des  mceurs  ? 

“  Or  ce  petit  malhcurcux  convert  de  haillons  ct  do 
plaies,  le  jouct  de  M.  Squeers,  c’est  tout  simplement  le 
fils  unique  de  Lord  Clarendon,  un  des  plus  grands 
seigneurs  de  I’Angleterre.  Voilk  justement  ce  que  je 
disais  tout  k  I’henre.  Dans  ces  romans  qni  sont  le  re¬ 
but  d’une  imaftin.ition  cn  dclire,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  milien. 
Ou  bien  vous  etes  le  dernier  des  mendians  charges  d’nne 
besace  vide,  on  bien,  salut  k  vous  1  vous  etes  due  et  pair 
du  royaume  ct  chevalier  de  la  Jarretibre  I  On  le  man- 
teau  royal  ou  le  haillon.  Quelquefois,  pour  varier  la 
thbsc,  on  vons  met  par  dessus  vos  haillons  le  manteau 
de  pourpre.  —  Votre  tete  est  pleine  de  vermine,  k  la 
bonne  henre !  mais  laissez  faire  le  romancicr,  il  poscra 
tout  k  I’henre  sur  vos  immondcs  chevenx  la  couronne 
ducale.  Ainsi  proebdent  M.  Dickens  et  le  Capitaine 
Marryat  et  tons  les  uutres.” 

Here  we  have  a  third  receipt  for  the  confec¬ 
tion  of  Nicholas  Nickleby,  —  darkness  and  caverns, 
vice  and  blood,  incest  and  adultery,  “  battez  mots 
tout  ga"  and  the  thing  is  done.  Considering  that 
Mr.  Dickens  has  not  said  a  word  about  darkness, 
about  caverns,  about  blood  (further  than  a  little 
harmless  claret  drawn  from  ^ueers’s  nose),  about 
the  two  other  crimes  mentioned  by  J.  J.,  is  it  not 
de  luxe  to  put  them  into  the  Nickleby-receipt  ? 
Having  read  the  romances  of  his  own  country,  and 
no  others,  J.  J.  thought  he  was  safe,  no  doubt,  in 
introducing  the  last-named  ingredients ;  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  people  is  still  tant  soil  peu  prudes,  and  will 
have  none  such  fare.  In  what  a  luxury  of  filth,  too, 
does  this  delicate  critic  indulge !  votre  tele  est  pleine 
de  vermine  (a  flattering  supposition  for  the  French 
reader,  by  the  way,  and  remarkable  for  its  polite 
propriety).  Your  head  is  in  this  condition ;  but 
never  mind ;  let  the  romancer  do  his  work,  and  he 
will  presently  place  upon  your  filthy  hair  (kind 
again)  the  ducal  coronet.  This  is  the  way  with 
Monsieur  Dickens,  Captain  Marryat,  and  the  others. 

With  whom,  in  Heaven’s  name  ?  What  has  piwr 
Dickens  ever  had  to  do  with  ducal  crowns,  or  with 
the  other  ornaments  of  the  kind  which  Monsieur 
Jules  distributes  to  his  friends  ?  Tell  lies  about 
men,  friend  Jules,  if  you  will,  but  not  svtch  lies. 
See,  for  the  future,  that  they  have  a  greater  like¬ 
lihood  about  them ;  and  try  if,  at  least  when  you 
are  talking  of  propriety  and  decency  of  behavior,  to 
have  your  words  somewhat  more  cleanly,  and  your 
own  manners  as  little  offensive  as  possible. 

And  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Squeers,  the 
impossibility  of  it,  and  the  consequent  folly  of  pla¬ 
cing  such  a  portrait  in  a  work  that  pretends  to  be  a 
painting  of  manners,  that,  too,  is  a  falsehood,  like 
the  rest.  Such  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  not  only 
existed,  but  existed  in  J.  J.’s  country  of  France. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  history  of  the  Boulogne 
schoolmaster,  a  year  since,  whom  the  newspapers 
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cftUed  the  “  French  iSciuears  ” ;  and  about  the  same 
tame,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  there  was  a  case 
still  more  atrocioas,  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who 
farmed  some  score  of  children,  subjected  them  to 
ill-treatment  so  horrible,  that  only  J.  J.  himself,  in 
his  nastiest  fit  of  indignation,  could  describe  it; 
and  ended  by  murdering  one  or  two,  and  starving 
all.  The  whole  story  was  in  the  DeboUs,  J.  J.’s 
own  newspaper,  where  the  accomplished  critic  may 
read  it 

ENGAGED.* 

“  Engaged  !  O,  indeed !  And  pray  what  then, 
sir  ?  ” 

“  What  then,  sir  ?  Why,  then  there  is  no  more 
insufferable  condition  for  other  people  than  to 
have  to  stand  by  and  be  spectators  of  their  happi- 
ness  ?  ” 

There  is  something,  after  all,  in  what  my  friend 
saj’s,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  serious,  considering  the  advantageous  match 
his  daughter.  Miss  Lucy,  has  really  made  of  it  That 
fact  being  assured,  however,  he  sticks  to  his  point 
about  the  discomfort  he  experiences  in  being  a  com¬ 
pulsory  witness  to  “their  extravagant  anWtion.” 
“  My  good  friend,  you  forget.  So  many  things  have 
occupied  your  attention  since  the  day  when  you 
were  first  admitted  to  the  family  circle  as  the  ‘  en¬ 
gaged  ’  of  dear  Amelia  —  you  seem  almost  to  forget 
that  ‘  dear  Amelia  ’  and  your  excellent  wife,  ‘  a 
joyful  mother  of  children,’  are  one  and  the  same 
person  —  that  you  forget  both  the  joy  that  was 
yours,  and  the  ‘  insufferable  condition  ’  that  joy 
occasioned  to  the  members  of  your  innamorata’s 
family,  who  received  you  so  kindly.  Pray  let  us 
hear  no  more  about  ‘  extravagant  affection.’  I  am 
as  old  as  you  are,  and  remember  well,  —  for  was 
I  not,  at  the  very  time,  in  a  green  and  yellow 
melancholy,  sighing  for  the  affections  of  your  dear 
Amelia’s  sister  Mary,  who  jilted  me  in  favor  of  Jack 
Hornby,  the  mustachioed  and  bearded  man  of  war  ? 
I  remember  how  eminently  ridiculous  you  were  wont 
to  appear  to  us,  who  saw  not  with  your  eyes,  upon 
almost  every  occasion  when  you  and  dear  Amelia 
figured  in  public.  I  will  not  harrow  your  feelings 
by  describing  what  indications  of  *  extravagant  af¬ 
fection  ’  you  gave  when  I  came  unawares,  and  as¬ 
suredly  without  intending  it,  upon  a  certain  arbor 
in  the  garden,  where  you  and  yours  had  sole  posses¬ 
sion,  one  Sunday  evening  in  the  summer,  as  I  re¬ 
turned  from  a  solitary,  unlovely  walk.  Shall  I 
remind  you  of  the  many  shifts,  more  or  less  flimsy 
and  transparent  with  which,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
you  tried  to  make  your  occupation  appiear  other 
than  it  had  been  before  you  were  interrupted  by  the 
unwelcome  entrance  of  a  third  person  into  the  room  ? 
Cannot  your  memory  carry  you  back  so  far  as  to 
the  time  when  you  seriously  proposed  to  challenge 
my  cousin  Tom,  because  he,  all  ignorant  of  your  en¬ 
gagement,  dared  to  take  your  dear  Amelia  from 
under  your  very  eyes,  and  to  waltz  with  her  as  he 
might  have  done  with  any  young  lady  whatever  ? 
I  can  remind  you,  if  need  be,  of  the  time  when  you 
poured  out  your  soul  in  grief  to  me,  because  you 
were  not  oftener  left  alone  with  your  carisstma,  and 
because  her  worthy  father,  a  thousand  times  more 
amiable  than  you  are,  was  inconsiderate  enough 
occasionally  to  require  the  use  of  his  own  study, 
which,  for  reasons  bestjenown  to  you  and  Amelia, 
was  your  favorite  billing  and  cooing  place.” 

*  From  the  advajice  sheets  of  Loodoo  Society  for  Jane,  1867. 


Long  ago,  Charles  Lamb  raised  his  voice  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  newly  married,  and  held  them 
up  to  scorn  in  various  ways,  in  return  for  indignities 
which  he  had  suffered  at  their  hands ;  but  the  claims 
and  self-assertions  of  the  would-be  married  have 
gone  on  unchecked  since  long  before  Lamb’s  time 
until  now.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  bard 
who  Bon  Gaultier  hight,  and  who  sang  in  moving 
verse  the  miseries  of  the  lover’s  friend  and  confi¬ 
dant,  no  one  has  ventured  to  handle  the  delicate 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  engaged  people,  either 
towards  each  other  or  towards  other  people.  It  is 
a  delicate  subject,  to  be  sure,  and  a  man  might  be 
excused  for  refraining  to  bring  in  the  mirth- 
makers,  who  haply  might  select  himself  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  suWeet  of  their  laughter.  There  are  so  few 
who  can  afford  to  raise  a  laugh  on  this  subject,  so 
few  who  have  not,  once  at  least  in  their  hves,  to 
pass  through  the  love-making  stage,  and  so  to  ap¬ 
pear,  as  they  say,  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  other 
people.  It  is  a  privilege  whieh  only  old  bachelors 
like  myself  —  I  never  recovered  the  blow  my  young 
affections  received  when  the  beauteous  Mary,  sister 
of  “dear  Amelia,”  threw  me  overboard  for  the 
mustachioed  and  bearded  man  of  war  aforesaid  — 
enjoy.  We  have  a  fee-simple  in  the  follies  and  ex¬ 
travagances  both  of  those  who  are  married,  and  of 
those  who  arc  about  to  take  uiK>n  them  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony ;  we  can  with  impunity  let  “  our 
jest  among  our  friends  be  free,”  and  in  the  matter 
of  courtship  —  as  they  used  to  call  it  in  my  young 
days  —  we  have  a  right  to  comment  upon  it  as  we 
like,  because  of  the  completeness  with  which  we  are 
excluded  fixim  the  joys  of  it.  I  hold  that  my  friend, 
who  grumbles  at  the  “  insufferable  condition  ”  in 
which  he  is  placed,  is  quite  out  of  court.  He  docs 
but  see  the  reflection  of  his  former  self;  it  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  thing  that  hath  been  being  the  same 
that  shall  be ;  and,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  by  it, 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  With  me  it  is 
different  Thoiwh  once  in  my  life,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  I  “  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument,”  smil¬ 
ing  at  the  grief  which  the  mustachioed  and  bearded 
man  of  war  caused  me  in  the  matter  of  Mary,  sister 
to  “  dear  Amelia,”  1  sighed  to  myself  only,  without 
declaring  my  passion,  and  had  not,  therefore,  to  go 
through  any  public  exhibitions  of  “  extravagant  u- 
fection,”  such  as,  doubtless,  I  should  have  done  had 
I  been  admitted  to  pratique,  and  had  the  Fates  been 
kinder  to  me  than  they  were.  Thus,  you  see,  gentle 
readers,  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  any  remarks  I 
please  upon  the  situation.  No  -one  can  meet  me 
witli  a  tu  quoque,  or  declare  me  estopped  from  using 
as  freely  as  I  like  the  gleanings  of  my  experience. 
Let  my  friend,  therefore,  for  decency’s  sake,  stand 
aside,  and  let  me  tsike  his  place.  I  am  vain  enough 
to  think  I  shall  treat  the  matter  with  a  hand  more 
tender  and  more  sympathetic  than  his,  while  1  shall 
not  the  less  expose  what  he  would  in  his  unamiabil¬ 
ity  tear  to  tatters. 

There  is,  then,  to  be  noticed  in  the  carriage  and 
deportment  of  engaged  persons  an  amount  of  awk- 
wa^ness  and  restraint  in  the  presence  of  other  peo¬ 
ple,  which  not  only  stamp  them  for  what  they  are, 
but  tend  to  make  the  whole  party  amongst  whom 
they  find  themselves  perfectly  uncomfortable.  Stran¬ 
gers  —  that  is  to  say,  any  people  but  the  two  who 
are  interested  in  maintaining  the  monopoly  of  mu¬ 
tual  “  e.xtravagant  affection  ”  —  feel  almost  guilty  *t 
being  the  occasion  of  so  much  discomfort.  They  do 
not  want  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
the  loving  pair ;  amd  assuredly,  if  their  own  personal 
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comfort  were  alone  concerned,  they  would  get  far 
out  of  sight  of  the  enamored ;  but  circumstances  will 
not  admit  of  it;  there  must  be  certain  rooms  in 
common  at  certain  times,  —  under  no  circumstances, 
for  instance,  do  lovers,  love  they  never  so  lovingly, 
quite  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  dining-room. 
Common  civility,  moreover,  requires  that  occasion¬ 
ally  they  should  be  in  the  drawing-room,  or  other 
place  where  the  other  members  of  the  family  are 
assembled ;  and  it  is  on  each  and  all  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  that  the  characteristics  above  mentioned  are 
noticeable.  There  is  in  the  manner  and  on  the  face 
of  Amandus  an  expression  half  of  listlessness,  half  of 
anxiety  to  be  agreeable  in  spite  of  himself,  which 
strikes  a  disinterested  observer  rather  curiously. 
He  begins  to  think  that  Amandus  is  unwell,  that  he 
is  a  genius  pondering  abstruse  questions  “  even  in 
the  presence  ” ;  or  may  be  the  thought  crosses  his 
brain,  as  he  sees  the  continuousness  of  Amandus’s 
absence  of  mind,  that  perchance  he  may  have  com¬ 
mitted  some  crime  which  makes  him  ill  at  ease. 
Only  one  who  is  cognizant  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case  can  rightly  interpret  the  meaning  of  that  shill¬ 
ing  glance  of  the  eyes,  that  perpetual  wandering  to 
and  fro  the  beloved  object,  who  sits  uncomfortably 
upon  some  neighboring  chair  or  sofa,  and  tries  to 
play  the  hypocrite,  though  with  as  poor  a  result  as 
Amandus.  As  plainly  as  the  expression  on  an  in¬ 
telligent  being’s  countenance  can  convey  a  meaning, 
so  plainly  is  it  apparent  to  the  disinterested  unap¬ 
propriated  that  Amandus  is  chafing  on  the  bit  which 
good  manners  have  forced  into  his  mouth,  and  that 
be  is  wishing  with  all  his  heart  he  had  wings  like  a 
bird,  that  he  might  fiy  into  the  study  or  the  break¬ 
fast-room,  where  be  would  be  with  Amanda.  What 
pleasure,  what  satisfaction  there  can  be  in  thus  se¬ 
cluding  himself  with  Amanda  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  Would  it  not  seem  more  glorious  to  stay  in 
the  midst  of  the  family  circle,  and  triumph  openly 
and  continuously  in  the  conquest  you  have  won  ? 
Or  are  there  sweet  mysteries,  solemn  rites  of  court¬ 
ship,  which  none  but  the  initiated  may  know,  and 
which  must  be  performed  in  so  private  a  manner, 
that  the  sudden  entry  of  a  Philistine  into  the  room 
is  enough  to  scare  the  votaries  of  Cupid  from  their 
vow-making,  and  to  cause  a  trepidation  that  is  ob¬ 
servable  long  after  the  invader  has  entered  ?  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  must  be  so,  else  there  could  not  be  so  great, 
so  manifest  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Amandus  and 
Amanda,  and  on  the  part  of  Amanda’s  father  before 
them,  as  I  have  already  testified,  to  get  away  to 
some  covert  from  the  common  gaze. 

“  Not  that  room !  They  are  in  there  !  ” 

“  Confound  them  !  Suppose  they  are  ?  My 
‘  Encyclopedia  Britannica  ’  is  in  there  too ;  and 
surely  I  may  go  and  fetch  it !  ” 

“  My  dear  sir,  you  are  too  violent  and  too  incon¬ 
siderate  as  well.  At  all  events,  make  a  noise  with 
the  door-handle,  so  as  to  give  some  warning  of  your 
coming.” 

My  friend  feels  the  awkwardness  of  having  his 
own  study  as  effectually  sealed  against  him  as  if  the 
Customs  officers  had  found  out  that  he  had  an  illicit 
distillery  in  it ;  he  resents  what  he  calls  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  his  liberty ;  but  the  noise  he  has  made  in 
stumbling  over  the  door-mat,  and  in  fumbling  with 
the  doorhandle,  has  put  “  the  pair  ”  sufficiently  on 
the  qui  vive  to  allow  of  their  quitting  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  those  rites  unknown  to  all  but  the  ini¬ 
tiated,  and  my  friend  enters  his  study  to  find  his 
large  easy-chair  vacant,  but  looking  as  if  it  had  not 
long  been  so,  drawn  up  in  a  comfortable  position  on 


one  side  of  the  fireplace,  while  Amandus,  who  might 
be  suspected  of  having  sat  therein,  is  busy  seeing 
“  why  the  lamp  bums  so  dimly,”  and  Amanda,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  is  so  ostentatiously  en¬ 
gaged  in  looking  over  some  music,  that  one  is  bound 
to  suppose  with  Longfellow  that  “  things  are  not  what 
they  seem.”  It  does  not  require  one  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rites  of  Dan  Cupid  to  comecture 
that  Amandus  and  Amanda  had  been  differently 
occupied  ere  that  fumbling  with  the  door-handle 
warned  them  of  the  fact  mat  a  Philistine  was  ap¬ 
proaching. 

“  Two  are  company,  three  none,”  says  Marian, 
when  it  is  proposed  that  she  shall,  go  witli  Amandus 
and  Amanda  to  the  crocjuet  party  at  Mrs.  Thing- 
umby’s.  “  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  ” ;  only 
there  is  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of  dissatisfaction 
in  your  tone  that  you  are  of  the  three,  and  not  of 
the  two,  which  leads  one  to  doubt  whether  your  re¬ 
mark  is  prompted  so  much  by  a  desire  to  let  the 
company  consist  of  the  only  harmonious  elements, 
as  by  a  wish  to  point  uncomfortably  towards  the 
composition  of  the  company  in  order  to  gratify  your¬ 
self  by  enjoying  their  discomfort.  If  the  tone  be 
rightly  interpreted,  I  will  pass  by  your  remark  as 
being  merely  cynical;  if  not,  I  humbly  beg  your 
pardon,  and  coraially  indorse  the  truism  you  have 
uttered.  Engaged  folk  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dis¬ 
like  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  almost  as  much, 
perhaps  more,  than  that  of  a  large  party.  “  A  great 
company  is  a  great  solitude,”  and  in  it  the  “  en¬ 
gaged”  can  be,  comparatively  speaking,  free,  al¬ 
most  unnoticed ;  whereas,  in  narrower  limits  they 
both  cause  and  are  required  to  give  a  greater  atten¬ 
tion.  I  am  far  from  being  certain  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  third  person  who  is  tacked  on  to  the 
“  happy  pair  ”  is  not  much  more  “  insufferable  ” 
than  theirs.  If  they  so  far  consider  him  or  her  as 
not  to  talk  about  themselves,  it  will  be  in  so  forced 
and  artificial  a  manner  as  to  make  their  conversa¬ 
tion  less  tolerable  than  their  silence,  or  their  mutual 
self-appropriation.  With  what  unblushing  selfishness 
do  an  engaged  couple  walk  off  together,  with  a  noli 
nos  tangere  expression  on  their  faces,  as  though  they 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  earth  on  which  they  walk, 
and  would  resent  any  intrusion  as  the  iniringement 
of  a  patent  right.  Whilst  they  choose  to  walk  they 
are  as  scarecrows  to  the  timid  and  the  good-natured, 
who  avoid  them  as  tabooed  objects,  and  “steal  away 
so  guilty  like,”  if  perchance  they  stumble  upon  them 
in  the  course  of  their  perigrinations.  My  friend, 
the  father  of  Amanda,  speaks  very  feelingly  on  this 
subject.  He  says  his  favorite  part  of  the  garden  is 
no  longer  one  of  his  pleasant  places  ;  the  ivy-grown 
summer-house,  where  he  was  wont  to  read  and 
smoke  a  lazy  pipe,  is  no  longer  available  for  him 
since  he  was  foolishly  led  to  sanction  the  mad  en¬ 
gagement  which  brings  his  Amanda  and  her  Aman¬ 
dus  so  much  in  his  way. 

He  complains,  too,  —  and  herein,  as  a  cidm,  dis¬ 
passionate  observer,  I  am  compelled  to  join  with 
him,  —  of  the  demonstrativeness  of  the  “  engaged.” 
“  Positively,  sir,  I  have  seen  them  sitting  knee  to 
knee  almost,  with  their  hands  clasped,  their  tongues 
as  silent  as  the  grave,  their  eyes  reflecting  all  sorts 
of  nonsense  from  one  to  the  other,  and  looking  like 
the  most  perfect  foob  that  can  be  met  with  out  of 
Bedlam. 

Gently,  my  fiiend.  This  fault,  this  unshamefaced 
glorying,  if  you  will,  is  very  reprehensible.  If  it 
does  nothing  ebe  it  asserts  to  all  present,  more 
plainly  than  is  agreeable,  that  they  are  not  happy 
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as  the  engaged  aK ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
break  out  into  a  fiiry  on  the  subject.  I  will  mention 
the  circumstance  in  a  don’t-do-it-again  sort  of  way 
through  the  various  circles  of  London  Society,  and 
I  doubt  not  you  will  cease  to  be  troubled  by  demon¬ 
strations  of  “  extravagant  affection.” 

Did  the  captain  tue  Amanda  down  to  dinner  ? 
Well,  it  was  very  gauche  in  the  hostess  not  to  have 
arranged  differently;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
yon,  Amandus,  should  sit  savagely  all  dinner-time, 
saying  nothing  whatever  to  the  amiable  lady  b^ 
your  side,  who  is  ignorant  of  ^’our  misfortune,  and  is 
trying  to  enlist  your  sympathies  in  the  last  report  of 
the  Society  for  procuring  a  change  in  the  color  of 
the  Ethiopian’s  skin.  Do  not  venture  to  press 
Amanda’s  foot,  though  you  may  think  it  to  be  with¬ 
in  reach,  under  the  table.  You  can  assure  her  of 
your  sentiments  towards  her,  as  well  as  of  those  you 
entertain  towards  the  capUun,  afterwards.  Mean¬ 
time,  though  you  may  think  to  touch  Amanda’s  foot 
with  your  own,  it  may  happen  you  light  accidentally 
on  the  captain’s,  and  some  embarrassment  may 


ensue. 

Why  should  you  be  angry  because  an  oiu  inenu 
of  Amanda’s  chooses  to  wk  to  her  longer  than  you 
like  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  you  that  Amanda  has 
preferred  yon  to  the  old  friend,  to  all  her  old  friends, 
and  only  wishes  not  to  make  them  feel  the  prefeiv 
ence  too  keenly  ?  Gro  to ;  you  are  unreasonable  ! 

Again,  while  I  recommend  you  not  to  wear  your 
heart  on  your  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,  or,  in 
other  words,  not  to  flaunt  your  engagement  in 
everybody’s  face,  be  particularly  careful  how  you 
inflict  upon  your  friends  the  story  “  How  you  did 
thrive  in  this  fair  lady’s  love,  and  she  in  yours.” 
Your  lady  friends  will  perhaps  welcome  the  recital, 
for  their  tender,  loving  natures  incline  them  to  listen 
to  a  tale  of  love ;  but  your  male  friends,  glad  enough 
to  know  that  you  are  happy,  will  vote  you  a  bore  if 
you  give  them  too  many  details  of  your  happiness. 
They  will  be  sure  to  discount  your  description  of 
your  ladylove ;  it  is  ten  to  one  they  will  make  fun 
of  you  and  of  her  too,  the  ungenerous  brutes,  in  the 
next  conversation  they  have  with  a  mutual  friend ; 
they  will  think  but  simply  of  you  for  talking  of  that 
which  you  should  keep  as  private  as  possilne  ;  and 
they  will  wish  you  at  Jericho  if  you  take  up  much 
of  their  time  with  a  matter  in  which  they  can  have 
but  a  specially  limited  interest. 

“  It  ii  the  moat  eftreglous  bore 
Of  all  the  bores  I  know, 

To  bare  a  Mend  who  lost  his  heart 
A  short  time  ago.” 

This  will  be  the  burden  of  their  song,  this  will  be 
the  true  expression  of  their  inmost  feelings ;  and 
though  good-nature  may  prompt  them  to  bear  and 
forbear,  they  will  assuredly  feel  aggrieved  if  you 
draw,  as  the  custom  of  lovers  is,  upon  their  patience 
ad  libitum. 

As  for  Amanda,  it  would  be  almost  presumptuous 
in  me  to  offer  her  any  counsel,  yet,  at  the  risk  of  of¬ 
fending  so  charming  a  young  lady,  I  will  venture  to 
suggest  that  she  should  be  very  chary  of  confiding 
too  much  to  her  “dearest  Jane”  or  Lucy.  The 
chances  are  she  will  say  more  than  she  intended, 
and  there  will  be  some  additions  made  by  lively 
imaginations.  Let  her  remember  she  has  some  one 
clse’s  confidence  to  keep  besides  her  own.  not 
the  love  of  triumph,  the  communicative  springs  of 
happiness,  still  less  the  mere  love  of  “hearing  or 
telling  some  new  thing,”  lead  her  into  imparting 
thou^ts  which  are  already  “engaged.”  I^t  her 
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not  exult  by  word  or  action,  as  I  have  seen  some  do, 
over  her  compeers  who  are  unattached ;  “  there  is 
many  a  slip,”  &c.  Above  all,  let  her  consider  very 
tenderly  the  abnormal  position  in  which  she  and  all 
about  her  are  placed  during  the  term  of  her  engage¬ 
ment,  —  let  not  that  be  long,  —  and  let  her  try  to 
accommodate  herself  to  the  convenience,  —  ay,  even 
to  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  she  is  soon  to  leave, 
and  to  whom  she  will  thereafter  be  glad  that  she 
showed  so  much  consideraUon  and  self-denial.  Fi¬ 
nally,  let  her  not  on  any  account  forget  to  ask  me 
to  the  wedding.  She  may  rely  upon  my  services  in 
the  matter  of  giving  away,  of  speech-making,  of 
flinging  the  slipper,  of  diving  the  tears  of  the  re¬ 
spective  mothers-in-law,  or  anything,  in  short,  which 
may  properly  and  fairly  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  office  and  duty  of  the  devoted  admirer 
of  all  Amandas. 

“THE  BEST  MAN  WINS  HER." 

I. 

Hid  away  in  the  loveliest  part  of  Perthshire,  nest¬ 
ling  among  the  often-sung  Braes  of  Balquhidder,  lies 
Loch  Voel,  upon  the  shores  of  which  Rob  Roy  lived 
and  died  ;  and  where,  in  the  quiet  lonqly  kirkyard 
rests  “  Clan  Alpin’s  omen  and  her  aid.”  There  are 
M'Gr^ors  still  in  the  clachan  of  Bahjuhidder, 
M'Gregors  who  speak  with  glistening  eye  and 
heightened  color  of  the  chief,  and  amongst  whom 
no  tales  are  so  popular  as  those  which  treat  of  the 
wild  days  when  the  clan  with  the  “  name  nameless 
by  day  ”  waa  at  once  the  terror  and  protection  of 
the  country.  Every  child  knows  the  story  of  the 
feuds  between  the  M‘Larens  and  the  M‘ Gregors, 
and  how  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  coming  to  help 
their  kinsmen,  were  met  by  the  clansmen  at  the 
clachan,  where  Rob  Roy  challenged  any  one  of 
Appin  to  single  combat,  eager,  by  ever  such  per¬ 
sonal  hazard,  to  avert  the  horrors  of  a  battle. 
They  will  tell  you,  too,  how  the  great  Duke  of  Athol 
exhausted  his  time  and  patience  trying  to  catch  Rob 
Roy ;  and  the  story  of  the  funeral,  when  Lady  Glen- 
falloch,  thinking  her  brother  was  slain,  sprang  upon 
the  Duke,  and,  dragging  him  from  his  horse,  gave 
him  such  a  taste  of  the  tenderness  of  the  M‘ Gregors 
that  he  took  timely  warning  and  retired,  leaving 
Rob  to  bury  his  mother  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  descendant  of  Rob  Roy’s, 
Helen  M'Gregor,  was  the  beauty  of  Balquhidder. 
Helen  was  a  fair,  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  lassie, 
with  whom  life  had  been  one  long  laugh,  and  to 
whom  the  world  seemed  to  bear  neither  frowns  nor 
clouds.  Her  father,  Tam  M'Gregor,  was  a  farmer, 
and  well-to-do  for  his  station ;  his  sons  helped  him 
on  the  hills,  and  Helen  was  a  tidy  hand  in  the  house, 
quite  able  to  take  many  cares  from  her  mother’s 
shoulders. 

Their  cottage  stood  away  from  the  clachan,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Meal-mach.  A  lovely  little  steading 
it  was  too,  with  high  gray  rocks  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  an  oak  and  birch  wood,  among  the  branches 
of  which  the  soft  summer  breezes,  when  they  had 
kissed  the  lake  into  a  ripple  of  delight,  would  sigh, 
and  whisper  their  pleasant  songs  of  brighter  and 
warmer  lands. 

Tam’s  cottage  had  served  the  wants  of  many  a 
generation  of  M'Gregors,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little  being  added,  as  the  owner’s  family  increased 
or  his  fortunes  prospered.  'The  thatch  was  matted 
together  by  a  flourishing  growth  of  various  plants, 
w^flowers  and  heusc-I^k  predominating.  Roses 


“  THE  BEST  MAN  WINS  HER.” 


and  honeysuckle  flourished  in  the  narrow  border, 
and,  clustering  round  the  windows,  met  gay  and 
thriving  geraniums,  votive  ofierings  from  the  gar^ 
dener  at  Glenbuckie,  who  was  one  of  Helen’s  many 
admirers.  Helen,  being  fancy-free  herself,  was  wont 
to  make  a  joke  about  love ;  and  not  caring  for 
either  fairs  or  gatherings,  escaped  much  of  the  gos¬ 
sip  which  attaches  to  other  girls.  Yet,  quietly  as 
the  little  maiden  lived,  she  could  no  more  avoid 
lovers  than  can  the  violet  hide  away  her  treasures 
from  the  bee.  “  Love  will  venture  in  whar  he  dama 
weel  be  seen,”  and  accordingly  Helen’s  lovers  were 
neither  few  nor  slack  in  making  their  way  to  the 
farm ;  while,  much  to  the  girl’s  discomfort,  her 
mother  took  pride  to  herself  in  counting  the  stal¬ 
wart,  well-to-do  lads  who  would  take  a  place  by  the 
ingle-nook,  and  while  talking  to  the  farmer  of  the 
ewes,  wool,  and  markets,  would  hope  to  catch  a 
stray  glance,  kinder  than  usual,  from  Helen ;  who, 
however,  went  on  with  her  spinning  as  if  no  eyes 
were  seeking  hers,  and  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
love  or  wooing.  And  many  a  lad  doubtless  thought 
with  Hobbie  Elliott,  that  “  whirling  a  bit  stick  wi’ 
a  thread  trailing  to  it,”  was  but  poor  and  tiresome 
work. 

One  man  came  oilencr  than  the  rest,  so  often  that 
it  was  whispered  about  that  Helen  and  Duncan 
were  courting,  nor  did  Duncan  attempt  to  deny 
what  he  wished  in  his  inmost  heart  was  true.  He 
had  loved  Helen  long,  and  had  only  waited  for  a 
farm  to  enter  the  lists  openly.  Now  he  had  a  farm 
and  decent  house  to  take  a  wife  to,  he  thought  the 
right  time  had  come  ;  and  soon,  seeing  he  had  the 
good  will  of  both  father  and  mother,  he  was  content 
to  wait  patiently  until  some  happy  day  when  Mag¬ 
gie’s  heart  would  waken  up,  and  his  love  meet  its 
reward.  And  if  Duncan  was  psdient,  it  was  be¬ 
cause,  never  having  doubted  his  success,  he  e.xperi- 
enced  a  sort  of  gratification  in  beating  down  his 
passion,  or  anticipating  from  a  distance  the  time 
when  Helen  would  spin  by  his  own  hearth,  and  pay 
him  back  tenfold  for  what  she  made  him  suffer  now. 

The  honest  folk  in  Balquhidder  called  Helen  a 
lucky  lassie,  and  watched  the  courting  with  general 
interest,  not  unmIxed  with  envy,  for  Duncan  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  steadiest  of  the  young 
men  ;  more  than  that,  and  what  perhaps  went  even 
further  among  the  girls,  Duncan  was  the  champion 
wrestler,  runner,  and  hammer-thrower,  and  twice 
had  he  carried  off  prizes  from  the  Braemar  Gather¬ 
ing.  Duncan’s  courting  had  made  no  further  im¬ 
pression  upon  Helen  when  the  Gathering  of  185 — 
drew  on.  All  the  world  went  to  Braemar  that 
year,  and  Duncan,  much  to  his  own  surprise  and  the 
indignation  of  the  Balquhidiler  people,  was  beaten 
both  in  wrestling  and  throwing  by  a  new-comer,  a 
young  man  who,  by  his  superior  style  of  dress  and 
manner  of  speech,  was  evidently  from  a  different 
part  of  the  country,  if  not  indeed  of  a  difl'erent 
rank  in  life  to  that  of  the  irate  young  Highlander ; 
and  when  standing  hot  and  angry  after  his  last  fail¬ 
ure,  he  was  by  no  means  comforted  by  seeing 
Helen’s  cheeks  redden  before  the  glances  of  the 
victor,  who,  cap  in  hand,  introduced  himself  to  Tam 
M‘ Gregor  as  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  Niel  Lesley, 
and  saying  that  he  had  come  to  the  Gathering  on 
his  way  to  Bal({uhidder,  his  father  having  told  him 
of  the  sheep-farming  there,  and  how,  for  auld  ac¬ 
quaintance’  sake,  he  might  be  lucky  enough  to  get 
Us  lesson  iii  the  management  of  docks  from  Tam 
himself,  a  lesson  he  meant  to  put  in  practice  as  a 
farmer  in  Australia.  Tam  was  pleased  to  find  his 


friend  had  not  forgotten  him,  nor  was  he  proof 
against  the  compliment  neatly  offered  to  his  farming 
skill.  Sloreover  there  is  never  a  lack  of  hospitality 
among  the  Celts,  and  Tam  made  his  young  friend 
welcome  to  the  best  his  house  afforded  so  long  as  he 
liked  to  stay. 

Niel  was  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  man,  tall  and 
light-limbed,  but  with  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  a 
prize-fighter.  He  had  been  at  the  High  School  in 
Edinburgh,  was  well  up  in  modem  topics,  and  able 
to  hold  forth  upon  subjects  which  rarely  reached 
the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Braes,  except 
when  the  shooting  season  brought  down  the  great 
folk,  and  the  great  folk  brought  their  servants ;  then 
politics,  parliaments,  and  the  court  were  familiarly 
discussed  in  every  shieling. 

Niel  was  no  idler,  either  in  work,  or  play,  or  love. 
Everything  he  set  his  hand  to  he  did  in  the  manner, 
we  are  told,  is  sure  to  succeed.  So  no  wonder  that, 
falling  in  love,  as  he  did  at  once,  he  roused  what 
poor  Duncan  had  watched  and  waited  for  in  vain ; 
and,  waking  up  the  sleeping  heart,  brought  the  love- 
light  into  the  sweet  hazel  eyes,  that  softened  and 
drooped  now  as  they  had  never  done  before  any 
man’s  gaze.  'There  was  no  question  of  love  speech 
between  the  two,  and  yet,  before  the  summer  came, 
Helen  had  found  out  what  a  different  place  love 
could  make  the  world.  There  had  never  been  such 
heather  on  the  hills,  or  bracken  and  wild  roses 
on  the  braes,  as  now  bloomed ;  the  love-filter  was 
acting,  and  nature  took  tone,  as  it  always  does,  from 
the  heart. 

“  How  bonnie  you  ’re  growing,  Nelly,”  said  Tam 
one  day,  as  Helen  came  running  up  the  grass,  her 
hair  escaping  from  the  sky-blue  sno^,  the  gay  cot¬ 
ton  short  gown  coming  half  way  down  the  striped 
linsey  petticoat,  which  was  just  short  enough  to  show 
her  neatly-clad  feet  and  shapely  ankles,  coquettishly 
arrayed  in  bright  stockings,  with  elaborately-embroi¬ 
dered  clocks.  “  What ’s  come  to  the  lassie,  wife  ? 
She ’s  break  in’  the  hearts  o’  half  the  lads  in  the 
place.  There ’s  Duncan,  puir  lad,  fient  a  smile 
he  ’ll  gie  now,  but  gangs  as  dour - ” 

“  Wheesht,  faither  !  ”  cried  Helen,  shutting  his 
mouth  with  a  rosy  little  palm.  “  Here ’s  Duncan 
cornin’.” 

As  she  spoke  Duncan  stalked  up  to  the  door.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  something  had  gone  against  the 
grain ;  the  expression  of  his  face,  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  his  very  gait  were  changed ;  his  clothes  were 
thrown  on  with  a  carelessness  unlike  former  days, 
and  his  eyes,  restless  and  bloodshot,  turned  uneasily 
to  Helen,  as  he  made  some  commonplace  remark  to 
her  father  concerning  the  weather. 

Helen’s  color  deepened.  Something  in  the  man’s 
eyes  struck  like  a  knife  to  her  heart,  and  lay  there 
rankling,  making  the  hot  blood  spring  to  her  face, 
and  the  hand  that  had  been  on  her  father’s  mouth 
clench  fiercely  as  if  to  beat  back  some  burst  of  an¬ 
gering  indignation.  But  the  flush  faded  the  next 
moment,  and  a  shudder  shook  her  from  head  to  foot, 
for  Niel  came  in  from  the  hill,  and  as  he  turned 
the  corner  of  the  hedge,  and  Duncan’s  eyes  fell 
upon  him,  Helen  saw  the  thick  black  brows  drawn 
passionately  together,  the  big  veins  start  like  knot¬ 
ted  cords,  and  the  strong  teeth  set  hard  in  the 
nether  lip.  She  saw  this,  and  even  then  her  heart 
sank  with  an  undefined  fear ;  but  it  was  not  until 
some  days  afterwards,  when  the  braes  were  ringing 
with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Niel  Lesley, 
that  the  full  significance  of  that  look  was  reveal^ 
to  her.  • 
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Many  and  various  were  the  reports  circulated, 
until  the  expiration  of  four  days  they  all  settled 
down  into  one  strong  judgment  against  Niel,  —  a 
judgment  which  Helen’s  outburst  of  grief  and  pale 
stricken  face  unwittinglv  strengthened ;  and  it  was 
firmly  believed  that  Niel,  having  won  her  love,  had 
grown  tired  of  her,  and,  to  rid  himself  of  her  and 
his  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  father  at  once,  had 
made  a  moonlight  flitting.  Duncan  openly  took 
little  part  in  all  that  was  said,  so  much  so,  that  those 
busy  people  who  are  always,  in  all  ranks,  looking 
after  their  neighbors’  afi'airs,  began  to  hold  him  up 
as  an  example  of  unselfish  generosity.  There  was 
one,  however,  to  whom  his  silence  had  a  different 
signification,  and  that  was  Helen,  who,  from  the 
day  the  alarm  was  given,  had  remembered  that  af¬ 
ternoon  when  she  saw,  as  plainly  as  if  written  in 
black  and  white,  the  hatred  unto  death  stamped 
in  Duncan’s  face.  She  alone,  watching  as  none 
other  could,  heard  the  impatient  ‘manner  of  speech, 
end  saw  the  strange  look  that  had  come  upon  the 
mau't  ikee ;  and  a  horrible  suspicion  ana  dread 
filled  her  mind,  harder  ts  bear  than  all  the  cruel 
things  raised  against  ^iiel’s  ch.u'acter.  There  was 
one  small  ray  of  comfort  left,  —  a  colley  dog  she 
had  given  Niel  had  disappear^  the  same  day  he 
was  missed.  He  must  be  alive  if  Moss  was  with 
him ;  and  if  he  had  run  away,  as  the  people  said, 
he  would  scarcely  take  such  a  continual  sting  to  his 
conscience,  as  the  faithful  dog  must  be.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  deadly  fears  that  would  at  times  over¬ 
whelm  her,  Helen  held  fast  by  hope,  hiding  her 
anxiety  as  best  she  could  by  getting  away  amongst 
the  hills,  and  wandering  about  where  she  would 
meet  no  one  to  pity  or  condole  with  her. 

The  fifth  day  had  come  ;  it  was  a  busy  time,  too, 
for  they  were  gathering  the  flocks  off  the  hills  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  shooting  season,  and  so  It  came  about 
that  Helen  fell  in  with  a  flock  In  a  lonely  pass  on 
the  road  to  Ben  Ledi,  and,  eager  to  escape  the 
shepherds,  she  scrambled  up  the  banks  and  hid  her¬ 
self  among  the  whins. 

Down  the  pass  came  the  sheep,  filling  the  air  with 
their  voices,  stopping  now  and  then  to  snatch  a 
mouthful  of  heather.  Presently,  glancing  away  to 
the  hill-side,  Helen  caught  sight  of  a  dog  bounding 
down  over  scaur  and  bush ;  but  not  until  it  was 
nearer,  and  diverted  by  the  sounds  in  the  glen,  had 
turned  aside  and  taken  its  stand  upon  a  rock  along 
the  foot  of  which  the  sheep  were  passing,  did  she 
recognize  her  old  colley,  the  very  Moss  she  had 
given  Niel.  Helen’s  heart  leapt  to  her  mouth  as 
she  leant  forward  to  watch  the  dog,  who,  falling 
into  his  old  trade,  stood  yelping  and  howling  over 
the  flock,  waking  every  echo  in  the  pass,  and  rous¬ 
ing  a  perfect  storm  of  bleating. 

Helen  tried  to  whistle,  but  her  lips  were  shaking 
and  dry.  Then  she  called  him  by  name.  ■  The  dog 
came  rushing  up  to  her,  and  was  soon  whining  at 
her  side,  licking  her  hands  and  face.  As  soon  as 
she  could  see  anything  clearly  through  the  tears 
that  were  blinding  her,  she  saw  that  a  blue  ribbon 
was  tied  round  Moss’s  neck,  nearly  hidden  amongst 
the  thick  wool.  Helen  recognized  the  ribbon ;  it 
had  once  been  hers ;  and  she  knew  no  hand  but 
Niel’s  could  have  tied  it  there,  and —  But  sud¬ 
denly  she  ceased  thinking.  She  had  unfastened  the 
string,  and  found  a  little  bit  of  white  calico,  and 
read  on  it,  written  in  blood,  the  words,  “  Help ! 
Reiver's  Crag."  • 


Helen  cannot  tell  to  this  day  how  she  got  home  * 
but  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  the  clachan  was 
deserted,  and  men  and  women  were  all  on  their 
way  to  the  Reiver’s  Crag,  a  barren  rock  among  the 
mountains,  from  which  it  was  said  a  Cumberland 
reiver  had  been  flung  in  the  old  days.  The  miles 
of  moss  and  muirland  were  soon  crossed,  and  by 
evening  Niel  Lesley  was  rescued  from  a  living 
death,  and  safe,  but  not  sound,  at  Tam  M‘6regor’s. 
Sound,  poor  lad  !  they  whispered,  he  never  would 
be  f^ain. 

“  He  had  slipped  over  the  Crag,  and  in  going 
down  had  caught  at  a  whin-bush,  which  checked 
the  impetus  of  his  descent,  and  instead  of  going  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cleft,  he  had  fallen  on  a  ledge. 
Here  Moss  had  followed,  but  it  was  the  fourth  day 
before  he  could  get  the  faithful  dog  to  leave  him, 
and  bear  home  tidings  that  might  save  him.” 

Such  was  the  account  Niel  gave,  and  such  was  the 
story  that  met  Duncan  as  he  came  home  from  Cal¬ 
lander,  whither  he  had  gone  early  in  the  day. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  shooting  season  brought 
many  a  visitor  to  Tam’s  cottage,  for  Niel’s  story  was 
the  romance  of  the  year,  lie  was  still  unable  to 
walk,  but  his  health  was  all  right,  and  the  doctors 
said  he  might  get  strong  again  in  time.  Niel  never 
complained,  nor  could  he,  with  such  a  nurse  as 
Helen  fluttering  round  him,  propping  him  up  with 
ftagrant  pillows  stuffed  with  fresh-gathered  heather 
and  bracken,  gathered,  too,  by  the  little  hands  that 
were  so  strong  and  ready  with  their  labor  of  love. 

It  was  only  when  pain  kept  him  restless  at  night 
that  the  thought  of  being  a  cripple  for  life  crushed 
him,  and  brought  out  all  the  training  given  by  a 
good  mother,  and  the  stanch  religious  feeling  in¬ 
herent  in  almost  every  Scottish  heart,  the  spirit 
that  gave  the  world  what  Alexander  Peden  cmled 
“  the  praying  folk,”  who  carried  their  religion  tri¬ 
umphantly  through  those  terrible  days  when  a  bloody 
scaffold  was  thought  a  good  shelter. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  since  the  day  Niel  had 
been  carried  home  from  the  Crag.  Night  had  just 
come,  still,  warm,  and  almost  like  twilight.  Tam 
was  smoking  his  pipe  preparatory  to  his  early  bed¬ 
time,  the  women  folk  were  knitting,  and  Niel,  lying 
upon  a  couch  the  laird’s  sister  had  sent  him,  was 
reading  “  Rob  Roy  ”  aloud,  much  to  Tam’s  perplex¬ 
ity,  who  interrupted  many  times  with  denunciations 
against  the  text.  Suddenly  the  open  doorway 
darkened,  and  Duncan  stood  in  the  entry.  | 

“  Welcome,  lad,”  cried  Tam.  “  Ye  ’re  jist  in  | 
time  to  hear  the  havers  they  bulk  folk  pit  in  prent  j 
aboot  the  M’Gregors.  Read  that  again,  Niel,  that  | 
whar  he  says  —  ” 

But  Duncan  interrupted  him. 

“  I  didna  cross  the  door  to  hear  lees  read.  I  cam 
to  speak  aboot  a  lee,  to  tell  ye  ”  —  and  his  voice 
grew  louder  and  hoarser  as  he  spoke  —  “to  tell  ye 
that  ane  ye  liked  weel  is  a  leer.  We  ’re  a’  frien’s 
here,”  he  said,  in  a  different  voice,  looking  round. 

“  Ay,  ay,  man.  Sit  doon,”  said  Tam,  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  turning  to  have  a  better 
look  at  Duncan.  “  Why,  what  ails  ye,  man  ?  ” 

“  Mickle  ails  me,  Tam  M'Gregor,  and  I  cam  on 
a  grousonie  errand.  I  hae  come  to  tak’  awa’  ye’re 
faith  in  man  for  evermair,  and  to  shame  a  hypocrite 
wi’  the  fair  truth.” 

Helen  laid  down  her  knitting  and  drew  nearer 
Niel;  Tam  glanced  at  him  too.  Niel’s  face  was 
crimson,  and  his  c^es,  all  dilated  and  eager,  stared 
up  at  the  great  wild-looking  man,  glowering  down 
upon  him,  who  went  on  speaking. 


STILL  UNMARRIED. 


“  Kiel  says  he  slippet  doon  the  Crag.  lie  didna 
slip.  An  enemy  —  ” 

“  Stop  him,  Helen !  ”  shouted  Niel,  trying  to  get 
up,  but  failing,  he  pushed  the  girl  towards  Duncan. 
“  Stop  him,  for  Gcd’s  sake !  The  lad ’s  mad.  He 
doesn’t  know  what  he’s  saying.  Don’t  listen  to 
him,  Tam.  He ’s  a  fine  fellow,  and  you  all  hear  me 
say  it.  Duncan,  man,  shake  bands  with  me,  and  do 
go  (juietly  away,  and  let  well  alone.” 

Duncan’s  answer  was  to  drop  down  upon  his 
knees  by  Niel’s  side,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  sob  aloud. 

“  Na,  na,  Niel,  I  canna  let  alane.  I  maun  tell 
them.  Let  me  bide,  lad ;  it ’s  the  fittest  place. 
And  whan  I  hae  your  forgiveness,  I  ’ll  gang  on  my 
knees  to  the  Almighty ;  but  I  canna  ask  Him  till  I 
hae  confessed  ray  sin.” 

“  Well,  let  me  tell  it,  Duncan,”  said  Niel,  gently 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  kneeling  man’s  shoulder. 

“  No  !  ”  cried  the  other,  sternly  ;  “  I  ’ll  no  get  the 
warst.  Tam  and  Helen,  I  am  a  murderer,  or  as 
bad,  for  I  had  the  thocht  in  my  heart  to  take  his  life. 
Niel  cut  me  oot  wL’  you,  Nelly.  Mad  wi’  jealousy, 
I  said  we ’d  gang  to  the  Reiver’s  Crag,  and  fight,  and 
the  best  man  shall  win  ye.  Niel  wad  hardly  gang 
till  I  telt  him  I ’d  ca’  him  through  the  country-side 
for  a  coward,  and  then  he  went.  But  whan  I  got 
to  the  top  o’  the  Crag,  the  diel  got  possession  o’  me, 
and  catchin’  him  unaware  I  hurled  him  ower,  think¬ 
ing  deed  men  tell  nae  tales.  I  never  thocht  o’  the 
colley.  AVhan  I  heenl  tell  he  was  fund,  I  was  like 
to  gang  mad.  Every  fut  I  thocht  was  a  pollis ;  but 
whan  the  days  passed,  and  Niel  never  tauld,  it  was 
war  than  a’.  The  hot  burnin’  coals  were  heaped  on 
my  heed,  bumin’  and  smotherin’  i’  the  brain,  till 
this  gloaming  the  thocht  cam  to  mak  a  clean  breest, 
and  then  gang  awa’  whar  I ’d  never  see  a  kenned 
face  till  the  day  o’  judgment.  Oh !  Niel  man,  ye 
ken  what  loving  her  is;  but  even  you  canna  tell 
what  my  heart  was,  and  how  neither  bluid  nor  dam¬ 
nation  were  ony  worth  if  I  could  only  ha’  won  her 
here.  Ye  canna  forgie  me,  Nelly  lass,  for  I  hae 


Tam  was  the  last  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  but  he,  too,  did  so  at  last,  and  then  Duncan 
went  away. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  bank  he  turned,  and,  cap  in 
hand,  stood  looking  at  the  cottage.  “  Puir  lad ! 
he ’s  prayin’,  may  be,”  thought  Mrs.  M‘Gregor,  who 
had  followed  her  old  favorite  to  the  door. 

Two  years  afterwards,  and*  a  few  weeks  after 
Niel  and  Helen  were  married,  a  letter  came  to  the 
former,  —  a  letter  written  by  a  comrade  of  Dun¬ 
can’s,  and  then  they  knew  for  the  first  time  that  he 
had  enlisted,  and,  going  to  India  with  one  of  the 
gallant  regiments  afterwards  nicknamed  “  Sir  Co¬ 
lin’s  petticoats,”  the  poor  broken-hearted  lad  had 
Ibund  the  death  he  coveted  before  the  walls  of  Luck¬ 
now,  and  was  lying  mortally  wounded  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  dictated  his  first  and  last  letter  to 
Niel,  bidding  him  good-by,  and  telling  him  to  let 
the  Balqiihidder  folk  know  the  true  story  of  the 
Reiver’s  Crag. 

STILL  UNMARRIED.* 

A  GLORIOUS  September  evening  in  Scotland. 
Tall  hills  dipt  in  purple  gloom,  and  from  behind 
their  massive  lines  the  dazzling  light  of  sunset. 

*  From  the  adruice  ibeetf  of  London  Society  for  June,  1867. 


Gold,  —  red  amber,  —  with  sharp-cut  lines  of  crim¬ 
son  cloudlet.  Far  below,  in  the  narrow  valley,  a 
pearl-white  tarn,  set  in  a  ring  of  dark  fir-trees. 
Above  the  little  lake  shelving  steep  banks,  broken, 
and  birch  clad,  leading  up  to  the  terrace  patchwork 
of  flowers — scarlet,  gold,  and  green,  and  to  the 
velvet  lawn  all  aglow  in  the  sunshine. 

Even  the  grim  walls  of  the  castle  wore  a  poetic 
pallor  over  the  streaky  whitewash  of  their  unsym- 
metrical  outline,  and  the  small,  unkindly  windows 
were  transfigured  by  the  diamond  blaze  with  which 
they  answei^  the  evening  sun.  The  shadow  lay 
all  across  the  lawn,  by  the  great  lime-trees  and  the 
grand  silver  fir.  To  the  right,  and  where  the  light 
met  the  shade,  a  bright  line  of  color,  —  blue,  red, 
and  blufi*.  Shawls  and  cushions  tossed  into  heaps, 
and  two  pretty  women,  half  reclining  on  them,  in 
pale  gauzy  dresses. 

Blanche  Eversley,  the  fairer  of  the  two,  was  one 
of  those  women  whom  men  worship,  and  women 
(those  who  are  not  jealous)  call  a  “  darling.” 

She  gave  you  the  idea  of  being  “  little.”  She  had 
coaxing  ways,  and  never  bored  you.  She  flirted  a 
good  deal,  and  was  devoted  to  Jack,  her  husband. 
She  dressed  charmingly,  but  an  imitation  of  her 
generally  provoked  a  failure ;  for  the  beads,  trinkets, 
bits  of  lace,  and  agacerUs  innumerable  that  she 
wore,  looked  tawdry  on  any  other,  while  they  fitted 
her  provoking,  delicate  style  of  prettiness  and  per¬ 
fection. 

She  was  given  to  friendship,  and  the  object  of 
to-day  was  her  companion,  Geoigiana  Filnier,  a 
young  lady  of  some  four  years  her  senior,  but  whom 
the  little  matron  was  chaperoning  at  Castle  Gloom, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  making  a  match  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Frank  Fraser,  their  host. 

It  is  Impossible  to  describe  Georgie  Filmer. 

She  was  beautiful ;  because  when  you  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  her  eyes  and  voice  for  a  day, 
you  said  to  yourself,  she  was  beautiful,  but  you  conld 
not  describe  her.  She  had  brown  hair  that  was 
sometimes  fair,  sometimes  dark ;  she  was  tall  and 
graceful;  and  Frank  Fraser  was  as  much  in  love 
with  her  as  heart  could  wish. 

“  ‘  Tirra  Lirra  on  the  River.’  When  will  these 
good  people  come  home  and  let  us  have  tea  ?  ”  said 
Blanche,  plucking  the  daisies  and  throwing  them 
about  idly.  “  I  am  so  fond  of  that  poem,  but  I  never 
can  make  out  what  it  means,  can  you  ?  ” 

“  She  was  bored,  poor  dear  woman  —  small  blame 
to  her  —  with  that  everlasting  spinning ;  and  then 
somebody  came,  and  she  —  By  the  by,  what  did 
she  do  ?  I  forget.” 

“  So  do  I ;  only  I  know  it  is  all  very  sad  and  pretty.” 

“  The  best  of  all  receipts  for  making  one  do  evil 
deeds,  —  ‘  to  be  bored.’  What  terrible  moments 
the  author  must  have  undergone  before  he  conld 
describe  it  so  well, — do  you  recollect,  in  ‘  Mariana  ?  ’ 
Only  he  should  have  said  it  was  a  seaside  lodging- 
house,  with  a  horsehair  sofa,  and  a  smell  of  dinner, 
to  make  the  situation  perfect.” 

“  Ah !  to  be  sure,”  replied  Blanche ;  “  only  I  don’t 
know  ‘  Mariana.’  I  never  can  remember  things, 
at  least  only  certain  ones.  It  is  all  practice,  I  ble- 
lieve.  Wonderful  how  vividly  some  little  things 
stick  in  one’s  memory,”  she  added,  after  a  pause. 

Blanche  sighed,  and  tried  to  recollect  something 
trivial,  yet  terrible,  that  should  stick  ever  in  her 
memory,  but  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  recall 
nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  bright  and  pleasant, 
and  so  only  looked  pensive,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
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“  Don’t  you  think  we  mi^t  ensnare  Sandy  into 
giving  us  tea  out  here  ?  ”  Georgia  said,  presently ; 
“  or  would  the  Blake’s  wrath  bo  too  great  V  ” 

“  I  don’t  care  if  she  is  angry.  •  Georgie,  darling, 
when  you  are  Mrs.  Frank,  I  trust  you  will  do  away 
with  Lady  Blake.  1  know  he  hates  her,  and  to  my 
mind  she  is  the  greatest  nuisance  alive,  except  her 
daughter.  How  mce  it  will  be,  dear,  when  it  is  all 
settled  !  I  will  come  and  see  you  every  year,  and 
you  shall  stay  with  me  in  London.  Just  fancy,  how 
delicious  1  1  do  wish  yon  would  let  him  say  his  lit¬ 
tle  speech  soon,  dear.  1  see  him  composing  it  all 
day  long,  and  then  you  shut  him  up  when  he  is  just 
ready.” 

“  Far  better  for  him  not  to  say  it  at  all,  my  dear,” 
Geoiwie  replied. 

Lady  Blanche  sat  up,  and  was  quite  red  and  en¬ 
ergetic.  “  Georgie,  you  must, — you  said  you  would. 
Dear  Gee,  you  really  will  not  refuse  him  after  all. 
I  shall  be  too  angry ;  and,  dear,  you  don’t  know 
how  I  wish  it ;  and  Jack,  —  Jack  wishes  it,  too,  he 
says,  and  we  both  think  it  will  be  so  very,  very  — 
How  I  it  will  —  ” 

“  Ah  —  yes  —  I  understand  ;  it  will  improve  me, 
and  bring  out  my  good  qualities.  I  am  perfectly 
happy  with  my  present  bad  lot.  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  good  ones.  I  should  have  to  put  on 
my  Sunday  gown  for  them  every  day  of  the  week. 
Of  course  I  shall  accept  him.  Lady  Blake  says  a 
woman  will  marry  anything  after  she  is  five-and- 
twenty,  and  I  am  about  a  hundred.  1  onl^  pity 
him,  poor  dear!  You  see,  Blanche,  matrimony 
shows  itself  to  you  in  a  pink  light.  You  are  young. 
The  universe  is  a  mirror  that  reflects  only  your  Jack. 
It  is  all  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  his  fiddle  —  violin,  1 
mean.  That  is  all  quite  natural  and  charming. 
Jack’s  mustache  is  a  poem  in  itself,  and  he  plays 
like  an  angeL  But  with  me  it  is  different  1  am 
too  old  for  grand  passions.  Frank’s  whiskers  are 
too  curly ;  he  is  too  plump  to  inspire  one.  He  is 
made  to  be  bullied  by  women.  I  want  some  one  to 
bully  me,  I  think.  A  master,  —  not  a  slave.” 

iJady  Blanche  held  her  tongue,  being  shrewd 
enough  to  detect  spinster  inexperience  in  the  latter 
clause  of  her  friend’s  speech. 

The  argument  was  not  recommenced.  Footsteps 
on  the  gravel  announced  the  rest  of  the  party,  — 
three  ladies  in  stout  boots,  llnsey  gowns,  and  the 
air  of  self-satisfaction  that  always  pervades  the  con¬ 
scientious  takers  of  exercise  after  a  long  walk. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  young  ladies  to  be  met 
with  in  every  country  house,  be  the  party  great  or 
small. 

Not  specially  pretty,  not  specially  young,  not  spe¬ 
cially  well  dressed,  but  tidy,  very.  Generally  short 
and  slim,  with  smooth  dark  hair,  good  feet,  and  very 
strong  boots. 

They  are  good-natured,  but  capable  of  taking 
good  care  of  themselves. 

Very  pleasant  to  talk  to,  but  not  dangerously 
fascinating.  They  do  bead  work ;  they  have  good 
teeth ;  and  flirt  with  any  disengaged  otject,  but 
never  attempt  rivalry  or  inspire  jealousy. 

They  waltz  with  the  tallest  men  at  the  county 
ball,  and  are  apt  to  marry  officers,  or  well-to-do  par¬ 
sons  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  th^  make  capital  wives. 

Of  this  data  or  type  Julia  Gort  was  a  perfect 
specimen.  She  was  Luev  Blake’s  friend,  and  had 
come  to  Castle  Gloom  with  her  and  her  mother,  and 
she  was  as  cheery  as  a  bird,  even  after  the  tallest  of 
the  Berties  had  delibenately  abandoned  her  colors 
on  the  arrival  of  Blanche  Eversley.  Lucy  Blake 


confided  her  religious  opinions,  and  made  her  play 
the  bass  of  her  duets.  Miss  Blake  was  devoted  to 
Mendelssohn,  as  she  told  you  shortly  after  you 
were  introduced ;  and  she  required  of  every  one, 
before  bestowing  on  them  her  good  opinion,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  her  smallest  consideration,  that  they  should 
“  appreciate  the  classical  composers,”  and  prefer 
Mozart  to  Meyerbeer,  Weber  to  Verdi. 

She  was  excellent,  and  slightly  obstinate ;  had 
solemn  blue  eyes,  reddish  hands,  and  a  quantity  of 
hair  which  she  scorned  to  dress  in  any  but  the 
plainest  fashion,  and  she  was  really  and  truly  in 
love  with  Frank  Fraser.  Lady  Blake  was  like 
the  dame  in  the  epitaph,  “  bland,  passionate,  and 
deeply  religious.”  She  had  laige  features,  and  was 
(erroneous^)  supposed  to  have  been  handsome  in 
her  youth,  in  consequence  of  which  she  wore  high 
top-knots  by  night,  and  wonderful  bonnets  by  day. 

She  exhausted  herself  in  trying  to  believe,  and 
make  other  people  believe,  that  she  was  a  clever 
woman,  and  she  really  did  think  she  was  logical. 

She  had  faith  in  long  walks,  goloshes,  early  rising, 
and  her  own  opinions,  and  she  made  worse  tea  than 
any  one  in  the  kingdom ;  but  she  was  really  kind 
hearted,  and  capable  of  unselfish  acts,  with,  how¬ 
ever,  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  such  acts  in  herself 
as  diminished  their  grace. 

“  Had  such  a  delightful  walk,”  they  exclaimed  in 
chorus. 

“  How  horribly  tired  you  must  be,”  was  the  un¬ 
sympathetic  rejoinder. 

Miss  Gort  added  that  the  gentlemen  were  just 
behind  them,  to  which  fact  a  banging  of  guns  close 
to  the  castle  bore  testimony. 

“  Who  was  that  tall  man  that  walked  with  Mr. 
Bertie  ?  ”  Lady  Blake  asked  of  her  mother :  “  one 
of  the  Grants  V  ” 

“  No ;  I  did  not  know  his  face.  He  is  too  tall  for 
a  Gordon.  He  might  be  a  keeper.” 

“  O  mamma  !  O  Lady  Blake  I  He  was  not  a 
keeper ;  he  has  come  back  with  the  others,  besides. 
He  must  be  some  new  guest.” 

“  Impossible,”  said  Lady  Blake.  “  Frank  would 
scarcely  have  failed  in  savoir  faire  so  completely  as 
to  omit  telling  me,  his  aunt,  if  he  had  invited  more 
people.” 

Miss  Gort  looked  sorry  for  having  spoken ;  and 
Miss  Filmer,  taking  no  interest  in  the  matter,  got  up 
from  her  cushions  and  dawdled  towards  the  castle, 
whither  the  others  followed  her  almost  directly. 

Most  of  the  rooms  in  the  castle  were  still  —  as 
they  had  been  in  the  old  knight’s  time  —  unlovely, 
and  scant  of  comfort; 

The  high  narrow  passages  could  not  be  altered ; 
the  stone  stair  had  still  its  Fraser  tartan  carpeting ; 
the  saloon  was  a  dreary  waste ;  and  the  hall  gaunt, 
gray,  and  chilly  even  in  summer ;  but  one  room  in 
the  tower  Frank  had  altered  for  his  special  behoof, 
and  had  agonized  architectural  symmetry  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  a  bow-window  that  opened  with  steps  on  to 
the  lawn. 

It  was  the  dearest  little  octagon  room  you  ever 
saw,  with  soft,  wide  sofas,  dark-red  velvet  and  big 
brass  nails  at  the  chimney-piece,  and  black  bearskin 
rug  before  the  deep  hearth. 

Cunning  arm-chairs,  low  and  spring-stuffed,  and 
fat  square  footstools,  that  did  not  lose  their  balance 
every  time  you  passed  them,  as  did  certain  evil-dis¬ 
posed  ones,  with  gilt  claws,  in  the  drawing  room. 

On  one  of  these  stools  Miss  Filmer  seated  herself, 
close  to  the  window ;  while  Blanche  possessed  her¬ 
self  of  the  key  to  the  tea-table,  by  squeezing  past  its 
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three  curved  le^,  and  adroitly  giuning  the  teapot, 
before  Lady  Blake  had  divested  her  feet  of  the 
goloshes  she  was  wont  to  wear  in  the  finest  weather. 

Outside  the  window,  the  sportsmen  assembled,  — 
the  two  Berties,  immensely  picturesque  in  their  tall 
Tyrolese  hats,  —  Jack  Eversley,  with  grimy  boots 
and  hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  old  shooting- 
coat,  dreaming  of  a  sonata,  —  and  Frank  with  the 

unknown  jxitting  Brown  Bess,  the  pet  setter,  in  the  ,  ^ _ 

background;  and  Major  Fitzwigram  (the  “Court  Ilappily,  no  one  was  near  it,  and  only  itself *was  in- 
Journal”  they  called  him,  for  nis  anecdotes  and  jurea;  but  the  violent  noise  startled  and  discom- 
general  veracity)  had  come  into  the  boudoir,  and  posed  every  one,  and  after  the  first  shrieking  and 
was  being  charming  to  Miss  Gort  and  Lucy  Blake  exclaiming,  came  the  wonder  how  it  could  have 
about  their  walking  powers,  which,  he  said,  reminded  happened ;  there  was  no  apparent  cause, 
him  so  exactly  of  tnc  De  L^s  (bc-eautifiil  women,  “I  can  remember  that  glass  there  as  long  as  I  can 

—  one  of  them  married  the  Duke  of —  hem  —  hem  remember  anything  "  said  Frank,  with  much  regret, 

—  you  know,  when  they  were  girls).  As  she  sat  by  as  he  picked  up  the  fragments.  “  Can’t  you,  Simon  ?  ” 
the  window,  with  the  daffodil  sky^  tehind  the  pearl-  “  Yes,”  said  Simon,  gravely.  “  It  is  an  evil  omen 
shadowed  outline  of  her  figure,  with  the  light  linger-  that  it  should  fall  as  I  enter  the  house.  It  must  be 
ing  on  the  jewelled  locket  at  her  throat,  anil  touching  an  omen.  It  is  a  ghostly,  horrible  thing,  to  hap- 
her  hair  with  a  golden  caress,  Georgie  half-dreamt,  pen  ”  (the  ladies  aU  agreed).  “  And,  by  the  by, 
half-thought,  of  a  day  long  ago,  when  a  voice,  un-  was  not  the  ghost-room  just  above,  in  the  tower  ?  ” 
heard  now  for  ten  long  years,  had  been  sounding  in  “  What  ghost-room  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Gort. 

her  ears.  Surely  she  heard  it  now !  How  strange  “  O,  did  n’t  she  know  ?  —  the  ‘  doom-chamber,’ 
that  was,  that  feeling  of  the  past,  that  did  sometimes  that  had  never  been  opened,  since  —  O,  nobody 
so  viyidl^  return  to  her  —  only  in  little  scenes  though  knew  how  long  ago,  —  that  never  must  be  opened. 

—  only  in  one  or  two  scenes  —  by  the  garden  wml.  If  I  were  you  I  would  open  it  at  once,  old  fellow,  — 
near  the  walnut-tree ;  the  leaves  had  fallen  with  you  may  find  a  treasure,”  said  Arthur  Bertie.  But 
that  peculiar  trickling,  faint  noise,  and  there  had  his  proposition  brought  such  a  chorus  of  horrified 
been  a  bird  that  sang  out  suddenly.  He  had  said :  remonstrance  from  the  Blakes,  and  the  General,  that 
“  My  own  forever !  ”  and  she  had  said,  “  Forever  —  he  was  quite  overpowered. 

your  true  love  forever !  ”  She  had  been  so  thin,  “  What  would  happen  if  you'did  open  it  ?  ”  Julia 
then  ;  how  she  had  longed  for  plenty  of  gloves  and  asked,  at  length. 

a  new  bonnet !  Who  was  this  stranger,  —  this  new  “  Well,  they  say  I  should  meet  my  death,”  Frank 
man  ?  What  did  it  matter  ?  How  would  it  be,  if  replied,  laughing  uneasily.  “  Of  course  it  is  only  a 
he  came  back  again  ?  He  would  come  back  sud-  tradition ;  but  no  Fraser  has  dared  to  open  it  yet. 
denly,  —  and  what  should  she  say  ?  It  was  so  im-  I  dare  say  Simon  here  would  not  object  to  my  try- 
possible  to  realize,  that  her  thoughts  changed  all  ing ;  eh,  Simon  ?  Give  you  a  chance,  old  boy.” 
quickly,  —  “  tea,  yes,  please,  a  cup  of  tea.”  Colonel  Fraser  laughed,  but  would  not  speak 

There  was  a  clatter  of  teaspoons  and  talking  be-  about  it.  He  said  he  was  afraid  of  ghosts,  and 
tween  the  tea-drinkers  within  and  those  outside  the  believed  all  the  stories  he  had  ever  heard, 
window.  Frank  Fraser  came  and  knelt  at  Georgie  Blanche  Eversley  went  out  again  to  look  at  the 
Filiner’s  side,  in  hope  of  a  word,  but  she  did  not  tower,  to  find  out  the  window  of  the  “  doom-cham- 
even  look  at  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pretend  he  ber,”  as  thej^  called  it ;  and  oddly  enough,  the  moon- 
was  petitioning  for  “  the  cup  that  cheers.”  light,  just  risen  on  a  cloud,  was  reflected  with  a  cold 

“  He  should  have  only  one  lump,”  Lady  Blanche  gray  sheen  on  the  narrow  panes  of  one  window  in 
said,  “  unless  he  instantly  told  the  name  of  the  man  the  tower. 

in  gray.  Nobody  could  tell  her  who  he  was,  —  not  A  shudder  passed  through  the  little  lady,  and  she 
even  the  ‘  Court  Journal,’  and  she  was  dying  to  ran  back  to  the  boudoir,  declaring  she  had  seen  the 
know.”  ghost  itself.  Whereupon  they  ml  sallied  out,  and 

The  “  Court  Journal  ”  protested  he  had  not  been  the  light  having  disappeared,  great  mysteir  was 
asked,  and  Frank,  springing  to  his  feet,  said,  “  By  all  pronounced  upon  the  event,  and  it  was  voted  highly 
means  Lady  Blanche  should  know ;  he  would  bring  terrible  that  such  a  room  should  exist  in  the  vicinity 
him  to  be  introduced  in  form.”  of  a  tea-table  and  tea-drinking  Christians. 

“  AVliy  do  you  not  embrace  your  kinsman.  Miss  “  Georgie  looks  as  pale  as  possible,”  Blanche  de- 
Blake  V ”  Tom  Bertie  asked.  “He  is  a  cousin  come  dared  ;  “  and  she  was  sure  she  must  be  pale  too. 
home  from  the  wars  ;  no  end  of  a  hero.”  Suppose  they  were  all  to  go  and  dress  now  ?  ” 

Miss  Blake  was  at  some  pains  to  explain,  that  Ten  years  ago  Simon  Fraser  had  been  quartered 
though  she  was  related  to  Frank,  yet  all  his  cousins  at  Devonport,  an  ensign  with  broad  shoulders,  slim 
were  not  hers;  and  Fitzwigram  was  struck  by  the  waist,  and  inflammable  heart.  A  half-pay  captain 
justness  of  her  argument,  and  related  a  case  in  point,  dwelt  in  a  certain  villa  near  the  town,  verj'  poor, 
where  a  countess’s  sister  had  been  no  sort  of  relation  and  father  to  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  youngest 
to  a  marchioness’s  stepmother.  was  beautiful,  slender,  and  just  seventeen.  Simon 

Frank  led  the  new  comer  up  by  the  arm,  and  met  the  girls  at  garrison  balb,  and  fell  in  love  with 
presented  him  as  “  Our  well-beloved  Simon  Fraser,  this  beautiful  youngest.  Every  day  in  the  High 

colonel  of  her  Majesty’s - Regiment,  and  our  most  Street,  on  Saturday  when  the  band  played,  and 

trusty  kinsman,  sweet  lady, —  candidate  for  tea  and  most  evenings  of  the  week,  in  the  little  villa  garden, 
your  favor.”  Lady  Blake,  further,  was  mollified  by  Simon  was  dawdling  beside  the  Miss  Filmers. 
the  courteous  explanation  that  Colonel  Fraser  gave  Georgie  made  him  mufletees,  and  book-marks ;  he 
her  of  his  sudden  and  unlooked-for  appearance.  He  gave  her  new  waltzes,  and  boxes  of  chocolate.  'Diey 
had  ventured  to  make  sure  for  a  webome,  and  had  were  well-bom  folk,  but  poverty-stricken,  addicted 
written  a  letter,  that  would  arrive  that  evening,  but  to  shifts  and  pinches  unbecoming  their  position,  and 


had  been  met  by  Frank  on  the  hilbide,  as  he  was 
making  his  way  on  foot  to  Glen  Talloch,  where  he 
had  purposed  awaiting  the  reply  to  his  letter. 

“  After  he  had  spoken  to  Lady  Blake,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  other  ladies  had  been  gone 
through,  there  occurred  a  little  pause  in  the  talking ; 
and  suddenly  there  was  a  crash  of  broken  glass,  and 
the  mirror  (a  small  oval  one  framed  in  curious  ebony 
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(^ven  to  dyed  silks  and  bad  gloves.  There  was  an 
impulsive  confidence,  a  dreamy  budding  charm  in 
the  girl,  that  touched  every  fibre  of  Simon  Fraser’s 
heart ;  and  she  told  him  he  was  her  “  only  love  now 
and  forever.” 

The  half-pay  papa  looked  up  Castle  Fraser  in 
“  Burke,”  and  the  cockles  of  his  heart  were  warmed 


“  Burke,”  and  the  cockles  of  his  heart  were  warmed 
by  its  lemnds  of  its  wealth  and  diraity.  He  made 
just  one  Tittle  mistake —  Simon’s  fa^er  being  second, 
not  eldest,  son  of  Sir  Andrew,  as  he,  the  papa,  as¬ 
sured  himself.  The  eldest  son,  in  fact,  married 
some  years  after  the  birth  of  his  nephew  Simon,  and 
had  died  shortly  after,  leaving  Frank,  our  hero,  a 
small  curly-haired  fag  at  Charter  House,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Captmn  Filmer  appropriated 
his  inheritance  to  his  cousin  Simon. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  India.  Simon 
asked  “  Might  he  not  take  her  with  him  ?  ”  He 
offered  to  exchange  and  stay  at  home,  —  leave  the 
army  he  could  not,  he  was  too  poor.  Of  the  secret 
doubt  and  dismay  this  word  caused  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing.  Georgie  wept,  and  said  “  it  was  very,  very 
hard,  but  she  would  bear  it  for  his  sake :  he  must 
go  to  India,  and  in  a  year  he  should  claim  her.  No 
need  to  try  and  soften  papa’s  heart,  —  inexorable 
papa ;  let  them  submit  and  be  true,  true,  true  to 
each  other.”  ‘So  he  went ;  and  at  first  she  wrote 
every  day,  then  every  week,  then  by  the  monthly 
mail,  —  not  much  in  the  letters,  —  she  had  no  time. 
Grandmamma  had  come,  and  beii^  fairy  godmother, 
had  taken  Georrie  to  London.  O,  if  only  he  were 
to  be  there !  She  had  new  bonnets  and  lemon- 
colored  gloves.  Then  London  was  delightful, — 
only  she  did  not  half  enjoy  it  as  she  might  have 
done. 

“  Heir  to  Castle  Fraser !  ”  said  grandmamma. 
“  Goodness  gracious !  he  was  only  second  son ;  not 
a  farthing  ;  half  a  dozen  brothers  and  sisters ;  a  sub 
in  a  marching  regiment !  ” 

Geoigie  held  her  peace,  wrote  her  letters  still,  but 
kept  her  eyes  and  ears  well  open  to  all  that  grand¬ 
mamma  said  on  the  subject  of  marketable  matri¬ 
mony. 

Grandmamma  wrote  to  Devonport  that  she  could 
not  take  all  the  girls,  but  she  would  keep  Georgie, 
and  should  marry  her  well,  she  had  every  hope, 
before  the  end  of  the  season. 

Somebody  went  out  to  India,  —  a  new  aid-de- 
camp  to  the  governor-general,  and  brought  all  the 

S,  photos  of  the  pretty  girls,  on  dUs  of  the 
es.  Georgie  had  a  letter  from  her  fiancee,  tell¬ 
ing  her  he  felt  he  had  done  ill  to  leave  her  exposed 


street  when  the  carriage  stopped,  with  half  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  reproachful  face.  But  her  mind  was 
set  at  ease  by  the  list  of  passengers  to  Bombay,  and 
she  knew  that  her  “  true  love  forever  ”  had  taken 
his  dismissal  as  he  ought. 

Why  Georgie  did  not  marry  the  middle-aged 
baronet,  the  small  viscount,  or  any  of  the  eligiWes 


as  confidently  expected  by  grandmamma,  depo¬ 
nent  saith  not ;  she  flew  too  high,  some  said,  and 
she  liked  flirting.  After  two  seasons  grandmamma 
had  the  bad  taste  to  die.  The  Behave  Street 
house  was  shut  up. 

“  Famille  Filmer  ”  went  abroad  en  masse  to  some 
small  German  court ;  there  was  a  story  afioat  about 
a  prince  of  some  sort,  a  Russian  some  said,  others 
gave  him  a  principality  in  Nassau ;  people  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  said  she  had  always  been  the 
greatest  flirt.  Georgie  came  back  to  England  hand¬ 
somer  than  ever  and  well  dressed ;  money  had  been 
left  by  the  grandmamma,  at  least  sufficient  for  good 
gloves.  In  the  summer  she  lived  with  a  married 
sister,  a  quiet  dowdy  AI.  P.’s  wife ;  in  autumn  and 
winter  she  reigned  at  watering-places  and  hunting 
parties ;  she  had  jewels  on  hand  and  wrist ;  she  had 
a  suite  of  young  Life-Guardsmen  in  the  fever  stage  of 
admiration,  and  she  had  lots  of  dear  friends ;  but 
though  she  did  not  look  five-and-twenty,  it  was  quite 
ten  years  since  she  was  seventeen,  and  she  was  still 
Georgie  Filmer.  All  these  years  neither  by  word 
spoken  or  written  had  news  ever  reached  her  of 
Simon  Fraser ;  the  recollection  of  that  first  love  was 
to  her  memory  like  an  old-fashion  plate.  Only  she 
used  to  say  to  herself,  “  When  he  does  come  back,” 
and  brace  herself  as  if  for  an  encounter.  He  had 
come  back ;  she  had  met  his  eye  and  touched  his 
hand  again,  and  had  seen  and  known  by  instinct 
that  she  was  a  stranger,  and  less  than  a  stranger  to 
him.  Did  he  even  know  who  she  was  ?  she  wondered. 
For  the  next  da^’s  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  recognition  should  be  solved,  so  completely 
was  his  manner  to  Miss  Filmer  devoid  of  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  past  position  with  regard  to  each  other. 

Only  there  was  thus  much  of  sign  that  in  place  of 
the  attraction  Georgie  exercised  on  every  other  man 
in  the  house,  she  met  with  an  indifiercnce  from  him 
that  verged  on  discourtesy.  She  had  prepared 
sundry  speeches,  above  all,  sundry  feelings  for  this 
meeting,  —  in  case  of  reproach  and  recrimination ; 
in  case  of  infatuation  and  entreaty,  —  preparations 
entirely  needless,  as  it  would  appear.  Had  he  also 
prepared  feelings  ?  Apparently  he  had  none  at  all, 
and  on  her  mind,  accustomed  to  look  on  men’s  hearts 
as  so  many  notes  on  which  her  fingers  had  the  spe¬ 
cial  art  of  playing  what  tunes  she  chose  for  them  to 
dance  to,  it  ^gan  to  dawn  that  the  position  was 
changed,  and  that  her  heart  must  tread  a  measure 
to  the  tune  that  he  should  play.  This  both  per¬ 
plexed  and  amazed  Miss  Filmer. 

From  the  first  hour  of  Colonel  Fraser’s  arrival 
the  whole  party  had  voted  him  charming.  Ilis 
voice  was  sympathetic,  he  had  good  teeth,  keen, 
rather  cold  eyes,  a  short,  red  mustache,  still  shorter 
dark-brown  hair,  broad  shoulders,  and  beautiful  feet 
and  hands. 

His  manner  was  perfect ;  he  was  (luiet  and  a  little 
sarcastic,  which  the  ladies  liked ;  the  men  thought 
him  a  wonderful  shot  and  a  thoroughly  good  fellow. 
Lady  Blake  was  quite  e'prise;  she  wore  unwonted 
top-knots  and  clean  gloves  for  h'is  benefit,  and  was 


to  the  temptations  and  trials  of  London.  He  could, 
besides,  not  bear  life  without  her.  His  father  had 
purchased  his  step,  ^nd  he  was  on  his  way  home  to 
claim  her.  He  should  be  with  her  almost  as  soon  as 
his  letter.  Would  she  write  one  line  to  Malta,  to 
welcome  him  ? 

Georgie  received  the  letter  after  breakfijst.  She 
was  going  to  a  Richmond  picnic,  and  wanted  to  get 
a  new  bonnet  for  the  occasion  :  she  was  really  in  a 
hurry,  but  after  a  moment’s  deliberation  she  gave  up 
the  bonnet,  and  sat  down  to  answer.  The  letter 
was  posted  before  twelve,  and  Miss  Filmer  went  to 
the  picnic,  which  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Simon 
Fraser  turned  very  pale  when  he  read  his  love’s  let¬ 
ter  at  the  poste  restante ;  he  smd  never  a  word,  but 
took  his  passage  back  to  India  in  the  vessel  that 
sailed  that  night,  and  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the 
hot  plains  at  once. 

Miss  Filmer  wondered  whether  the  next  mail 
would  bring  her  letters ;  looked  up  and  down  the 


quite  tame  in  his  presence. 

Blanche  —  fickle  fair  one  I  —  meditated  deposing 
the  dear  Bertics  from  their  post,  and  electing  him 


STILL  UNMARRIED. 


prime  favorite ;  he  would  be  such  a  big  dog  to  lead 
about,  only  query,  would  he  follow  ? 

I  That  even  his  cousin  should  reflect  some  of  Frank’s 
I  charms  was  to  Lucy  Blake  matter  of  course,  and  she 
I  treated  him  with  according  complacency. 

I  On  that  simple  damsel  Colonel  Simon  bestowed 
I  more  attention  and  kindliness  than  on  the  other  la- 
j  dies,  from  a  quick  perception  of  the  state  of  her  af- 
!  fections  and  their  probable  fate,  and  a  consequent 
I  chivalrous  con^assion. 

He  will  tell  Frank  all  about  it,  and  adieu  to  Castle 
I  Gloom,  adieu  to  my  intrigues,  thought  Georgie,  and 
I  she  told  herself  so  with  a  certain  scornful  indifier- 
ence ;  but  he  did  not,  and  she  was  angry  because  he 
cared  too  little  to  tell. 

A  sort  of  impatience  so  possessed  her  that  she 
I  could  scarce  control  it.  His  presence  stirred  in  her 
an  emotion  she  could  not  explain,  and  for  which  she 
found  no  vent. 

One  evening  they  went  out  on  the  lawn  after 
dinner  —  all  but  Simon  Fraser.  Georgie  was  rest¬ 
less,  heard  nothing  that  was  said,  snubbed  Frank, 
pretended  she  was  catching  cold,  and  went  in-doors 
by  herself.  Colonel  Fraser  was  writing  at  a  little 
table,  —  she  went  up  to  him,  —  they  were  alone  in 
the  room,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  back  of  his 
chair ;  he  must  have  seen  the  agitation  in  her  fane. 
He  looked  up  at  her,  said  stifHy,  “  Am  I  in  your 
wav  ?  ”  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  rise.  She 
walked  away  from  him  without  a  word.  A  knot 
gathered  in 'her  throat,  something  clutched  at  her 
heart  so  that  she  could  not  breathe,  and  her  limbs 
shook  so  that  she  had  to  sit  down.  She  could  have 
uttered  a  bitter  cry,  but  she  was  quite  silent  He 
got  up,  folded  the  note  he  had  written,  and  stepped 
out  of  the  window  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party. 

They  used  to  dance  in  the  evening ;  the  neighbors 
dined ;  Mrs.  John  Gordon  played  waltzes ;  the  Fel- 
loweses  sent  their  girls :  one  night  they  had  a  little 
cotillon. 

“  Rose  or  butterfly?  ”  Frank  Fraser  asked,  lead¬ 
ing  Lady  Blanche  and  Miss  Filmer  to  his  cousin. 

“  Butterfly,”  said  Simon,  looking  at  Lady  Blanche. 

She  laughed,  and  danced  off  with  Frank.  He 
had  not  asked  Geoi^e  to  dance  once,  as  yet ;  now 
he  merely  took  one  turn  of  the  waltz,  and  then  with 
a  slight  ^w  left  her  at  her  seat. 

Georgie  met  the  austere  gaze  of  Miss  Lucy  as  she 
stood  there. 

“  Flirting  with  him  now !  ”  the  young  lady  was 
mentally  exclaiming. 

Georgie  smiled,  laughed,  and  danced  beautifully 
all  the  evening ;  but  she  felt  as  a  wild  animal  does 
when  balked  of  its  spring. 

On  Satunlay  night  there  was  no  dancing;  the 
Felloweses  dined,  stupid  people  ;  the  Berties,  bored 
by  strangers,  inveigled  Jack  Eversley  and  Simon 
into  the  billiard-room  directly  after  dinner.  Blanche, 
bereft  of  her  little  court,  became  unsociable,  and 
announced  a  headache.  Mr.  Fellowes  tried  hard  to 
keep  awake,  and  could  not.  Lady  Blake  talked 
solemnly  over  the  fire,  —  it  was  very  slow.  Mrs. 
Fellowes  had  broi^ht  a  niece  with  red  arms  and  a 
wreath,  to  whom  Frank  had  to  do  conversation. 

Amongst  other  topics  the  doomed  chamber  was 
aired  by  the  helpful  Julia  Gort.  The  wreathed 
niece  evinced  curiosity  and  interest,  and  a  discussion 
ensued  on  superstition,  &c.  Miss  Blake  thought 
superstition  unscriptund  and  wicked,  so  did  Miss 
Gort,  but  she  would  give  anything  to  see  what 
would  happen  if  the  door  were  opened ;  and  Geoiv 
gie  Filmer  asked  Frank  if  he  would,  really  scruple  to 


open  it,  —  really  and  truly.  At  first  he  laughed  it 
on,  and  then  confessed  he  should  not  like  to  do  it. 
Lady  Blake  joined  in  with  the  laudable  motive  of 
snubbing  Miss  Filmer,  and  the  delicate  sarcasm  of 
that  young  lady  provoked  the  worthy  woman  into 
phrases  involved  and  emphatic  on  the  subject.  Di¬ 
version  was  happily  effected  by  a  pathetic  entreaty 
from  the  General  —  the  peaceful  General  —  for  some 
music,  and  as  Miss  Lucy  scored  one  with  her  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Lady  Blake  was  calmed,  and  Mrs.  Fel¬ 
lowes  remarked  that  of  all  misfortunes  it  was  the 
greatest  when  a  man  who  loved  munc  married  a 
woman  who  was  not  a  musician,  an  apropos  which 
fitted  Miss  Filmer  and  Frank,  and  quite  mollified 
her  lad^hip. 

Sunday  being  at  no  time  the  most  propitious  day 
for  a  Highland  shooting-party,  it  chose  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  Sunday  to  rain  in  torrents ;  outside  the  house 
reigned  dreariness  indescribable;  inside  discordant 
elements  threatened  to  disturb  the  general  harmony ; 
everybody’s  temper  more  or  less  criss-cross  that  morn¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  was  late  for  break¬ 
fast  except  Lady  Blake,  who  revenged  herself  by 
scolding  her  daughter  openly,  and  drawing  moral 
lessons  out  of  unpunctuality  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  delinquents.  Her  ladyship  announced  that 
she  never  suffered  anything  to  prevent  her  going  to 
church,  and  when  no  one  took  up  the  intended 
gauntlet,  made  pertinent  inquiries  of  the  other  la¬ 
dies;  wondered  if  Frank  drove  to  Dee  side,  or 
walked  to  the  parish  church.  Arthur  Bertie  voted 
Sunday  a  mistake  everywhere  e.xcept  in  London. 
One  could  go  to  Maidenhead,  and  there  was  “  Bell’s 
Life,”  his  brother  explained  to  Miss  Gort’s  query  as 
to  a  favorite  preacher,  and  Jack  Eversley  suggested 
they  should  go  to  bed  again  till  dinner-time. 

Not  only  did  it  rain,  but,  to  make  bad  worse,  it 
pretended  to  clear  just  in  time  to  provoke  a  possibil- 
\ty  of  church-going,  but  too  late  for  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  English  chapel  of  Dee  side. 

Lady  Blake  in  goloshes  and  water-proof  cloak 
came  to  beat  up  recruits  for  the  Presbyterian  service, 
and  Lady  Blanche,  out  of  opposition,  became  vio¬ 
lently  High  Church.  The  rain  came  on  again,  and 
nobody  did  go ;  but  a  battle  of  churches  was  waged 
between  the  two  ladies ;  the  one  carrying  about  os¬ 
tentatious  little  books  that  she  did  not  read,  with 
dangling  crosses  and  crimson  and  gold  ribbons  to 
mark  special  prayers,  and  the  other  piling  the  table 
with  commentaries  and  limp  tracts,  and  pouncing 
on  all  novels  and  newspapers  to  hide  them. 

General  Fitzwigram  trying  to  trim  his  little  bark 
between  the  two  tides,  was  much  buffeted  by  both. 
Blanche  snubbed  him,  and  Lady  Blake  compelled 
him  to  attend  a  private  and  impromptu  ceremony  in 
the  dining-room,  where  she  preached  to  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Gort,  and  a  few  of  the  servants. 

Before  luncheon,  when  the  ladies  were  all  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  library,  the  poor  man  further  put  his  foot 
into  it  by  asking,  cheerfully,  “  By  the  by,  how  had 
the  discussion  ended  last  night  —  that  romantic  col¬ 
loquy  over  the  haunted  chamber  ?  Which  of  the 
fair  ladies  had  gained  the  day  ?  Was  Miss  Filmer’s 
behest  to  be  ol^yed,  or  did  Lady  Blake  reign  para¬ 
mount  over  their  host  ?  ” 

Lady  Blake  turned  a  piercing  glance  on  the  com¬ 
pany  in  general. 

“  My  nephew  has  far  too  much  sense  to  think  of 
such  folly  ;  he  was  only  laughing  at  Miss  Filmer. 
The  room  will,  of  course,  not  to  opened.” 

Georgie  Filmer  looked  up  to  Mr.  Fitzwigram  and 
smiled,  but  would  not  be  provoked  into  answering. . 
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“  Are  70U  tupentidous,  Ladj  BUke  ?  ”  inquired 
Misa  Gort,  innocently ;  do  y^on  dread  the  curse  ?  ” 

“  No,’*  emphatically  and  with  severity,  “  I  am  not 
snperstitious ;  1  hold  all  superstition  to  be  mere 
weaknew,  and  weakness  I  ab^r,  as  I  do  the  mere 
desire  of  power  unless  for  a  great  and  good  end.” 

“  Ah,  then  you  will  let  the  fair  lady’s  behest  be 
done  ?  ”  the  ^  Court  Journal  ”  interrupted  in  his 
most  fascinating  manner. 

^  But  the  folly  of  granting  an  idle  whim  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing,”  Lady  Blake  continued,  sternly,  trans- 
fixingMr.  Fitswigram  with  her  eagle  glance  ;  “  and 
MioTilmer,  even  if  she  supposed  Mr.  Fraser  meant 
to  obey  her  behest”  (this  was  said  with  delightful 
emphasis)  “  would  never  think  of  asking  for  anything 
so  absurd  and  unreasonaUe.” 

A  dead  pause  followed  these  words.  Lady  Blake 
felt  herself  monarch  of  ail  she  surveyed.  The  gong 
for  lunch  sounded,  and  she  rustled  with  dignity  into 
the  dining-room. 

“  Mias  Filmer  eats  nothing,”  Jack  Eversley  re¬ 
mained,  and  it  was  quite  true  ;  with  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  Lucy  had  seen  that  her  rival  was  pale  and  lan¬ 
guid  all  day.  Well  might  she  be  pale. 

Two  spirits  were  fitting  over  her  soul,  and  she 
had  lost  the  power,  or  the  will,  to  bid  them  cease 
and  be  still.  Was  it  love,  indeed,  the  wild  throb¬ 
bing  that  shook  her,  the  doubt  that  held  her  in 
thrall? 

To  have  him,  to  give  up  all  for  him,  one  moment, 
—  then,  —  no,  no,  not  give  up  the  wealth,  the  name ; 
she  sickened  at  the  thought  of  poverty,  of  insignifi¬ 
cance.  She  had  only  £e  world,  and  could  she  let 
it  slip  ? 

And  yet  —  to  lay  her  heart  in  his  hand  —  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  she  had  said  it  to  herself  during  the  past 
night ;  to  bid  him  hold  her,  take  her,  keep  ner,  —  he 
was  her  master,  already  she  felt  it.  K —  if —  yes, 
if,  after  all,  the  doom  were  true,  —  and  why  not  ?  — 
if  the  room  were  opened,  and  it  were  true,  —  be 
would  have  all,  —  she  need  not  lose  it,  an  evil,  evil 
voice  spoke  in  her  ear,  —  why  should  she  be  tempted, 
she  was  tired  of  resisting  and  losing.  That  he  had 
ceased  to  care  for  her,  that  only  his  complete  indif¬ 
ference  prevented  his  hating  or  despising  her,  she 
never  Udd  herself;  it  made  no  matter  to  her  that  he 
had  never  addressed  one  word  to  her,  never  seemed 
conscious  of  her  very  presence  since  the^  had  met 
again.  She  was  not  use<l  to  defeat,  she  did  not  even 
contemplate  it. 

If  she  bad  no  appetite,  no  more  had  Frank ;  he 
had  divined,  as  those  do  who  love,  that  some  cloud 
had  come  between  his  love  and  him,  that  some  sub¬ 
tle  influence  was  working  to  her  disquiet.  Uneasy, 
half  jealous,  he  was  ready  to  put  his  neck  under  her 
foot  if  she  would  but  step  on  it. 

He  hovered  about  till  he  found  a  chair  close  to 
her,  in  the  window  of  the  boudoir,  and  while  her 
eyes  sought  the  tall  figure  that  paced  up  and  down 
outside,  he  murmured  his  unhappiness  at  her  evi¬ 
dent  avoidance  of  him.  “  Had  he  ofiended  her?  ” 
She  turned  her  eyes  on  his ;  he  did  not  read  that 
wistful  look  aright;  it  served  only  to  drown  his 
senses.  Pressing  his  forehead  with  his  two  hot  hands 
be  poured  forth  foolish  words  from  his  very  heart, 
incoherent,  mad  words  of  love  and  of  entreaty.  He 
scarcely  knew  what  he  said  or  whether  she  re¬ 
plied. 

“  It  is  only  the  fancy  of  the  moment,”  she  said, 
slowly,  and  in  a  voice  that  sounded  strange  to  her¬ 
self.  “  Yo*;  would  not  grant  me  one  boon,  one  little 
tUng,  if  I  were  to  au  it  of  you,  and  yet  you  say 


you  could  die  for  me.  Men  are  so,”  she  pursued, 
dreamily,  not  heeding  his  vehement  denial. 

“  They  would  love  us,  and  hold  us  fully  paid  for 
giving  our  whole  selves  for  their  fani^.  To  test  the 
hold  on  their  love  one  has  but  to  feign  a  caprice 
and  it  is  enough  to  shake  It.” 

“  You  want  my  heart,  my  life,  all  my  love.” 

She  turned  her  face  to  him,  and  his  color  went 
and  came  under  the  wild  mystery  of  her  eyes.  Her 
hand  dropped  from  her  lap  and  her  fingers  touched 
his  palm. 

“  Try  me,  try  me ;  ask  anything  you  like,”  he  said, 
vainly  trj-ing  to  control  his  voice.  “  If  you  could 
guess,  if  I  could  show  you  how  I  would  give  my  life, 
if  that  would  win  your  love,  tell  me  if  by  any  means 
I  can  prove  my  words.” 

She  looked  another  moment  in  his  face,  and  with 
a  complete  change  of  tone  said,  "  Your  aunt  was  so 
irate  this  morning.  Imagining  that  you  would  listen 
to  me  instead  of  to  what  she  called  common  sense, 
herself  she  meant,  most  likely.  I  believe  she  fan¬ 
cied  I  meant  to  arrogate  to  myself  undue  power  to 
make  myself  mistress.  We  had  been  talking  about 
that  doomed  chamber.  I  believe  she  was  quite 
right ;  though  how  such  superstition  should  come  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  common  sense  I  hardly  know ;  but 
she  was  so  emphatic  and  fierce  that  it  almost  made 
me  believe  my  own  power.” 

“  So  you  are  mistress.  By  Geoige,  she  Is  p^ 
bearing ;  she  shall  never  enter  the  house  again.  Did 
she  fancy  I  should  listen  to  her  sooner  than  to  you, 
idiot  that  she  is  ?  If  you  bid  me,  I  would  open  the 
room  against  the  will  of  twenty  such  as  she  !  ” 

“  Would  you  do  it  ?  I  can  see  her  dismay.  That 
would  be  a  proof  indeed,  if  you  would  do  such  a 
thing  at  my  request.” 

She  stopped.  “  What  a  fool  I  am  to  fancy  it  I  ” 

“  If  you  wish  It,  it  shall  be  done ;  only  say,  say  ”  — 
his  voice  shook  so  that  he  could  scarcely  form  the 
words  —  “  tell  me,  if  it  is  done,  will  you  give  me  the 
answer  I  asked  for.  Shall  I  win  you  ?  ”  He  held 
her  hand  convulsively. 

“  I  may  fairly  say  yes,”  she  replied,  “  for  you  will 
never  do  it”  Frank  rose ;  he  was  deadly  pale,  and 
stumbled  in  his  agitation,  half  falling  as  he  left  the 
room. 

Outside,  in  the  mist^  rain,  Simon  Fraser  paced 
up  and  down.  Georgie  waited  till  Fnank’s  step  died 
away  in  the  passage,  and  then  she  went  into  the 
hall,  opened  the  front  door,  and  stood  there.  Colo¬ 
nel  Fraser  had  turned  to  come  in;  he  was  close  to 
her.  She  stood  half  in,  half  out  of  the  doorway ; 
holding  the  handle  in  her  left  hand,  she  put  out  the 
right  to  touch  his  arm.  Simon  had  been  looking 
straight  before  him  as  he  walked,  and  when  he  per- 
ceiv^  who  stood  there,  no  change  passed  over  his 
expression.  Perfectly  cold  and  impassive  his  face 
was,  making  no  sign,  save  that  careful  step  that 
courtesy  demanded,  lest  his  damp  plaid  should  come 
In  contact  with  her  dress. 

Imploringly  lier  eye  sought  his ;  she  uttered  his 
name  softly,  but  he  did  not  hear,  and  when  she 
turned  to  follow  him  he  had  already  left  the  hall. 

Georgie  went  to  her  own  room.  “  How  pale  I 
am,”  going  up  to  the  glass ;  and  then  she  sat  before 
it,  gazing  at  herself,  tal  she  lost  the  consciousness  of 
the  person  whose  white  face  and  deep  dark  eyes 
looked  at  her  from  the  mirror. 

She  was  still  sitting  there  when  a  voice  said  out¬ 
side  the  door,  “  Darling,  are  you  there  ?  ”  and  some 
one  opened  geotly  and  came  in. 

“  Blanche,  hav.e  you  any  rouge  ?” 
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“  Rouge,  dear  ?  yes  —  no  —  yes.  Why  rouge, 
dear  ?  ” 

“  I  am  so  awfully  haggard ;  I  must  do  something 
to  make  myself  lovely.” 

“  You  are  pale,”  Blanche  said,  in  some  awe. 

“  O,  darling,  they  are  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
down  stairs  about  that  stupid  room,  you  know ;  and 
I  thought  I ’d  come  to  you,  as  you  are  all-powerful, 
to  see  if  you  would  say  a  word  to  him,  darling.” 

“  Who  is  down  stairs  and  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 
Georgie  asked,  leaving  the  toilet-table.  “  Blanche, 
dear,  it 's  too  cold  for  you  in  here ;  we  will  go  to 
your  room,  and  you  shall  rouge  me.” 

“  J ust  tell  me,  dear,  has  he  proposed  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Blanche,  the  deed  is  done.” 

“  O,  darling,  I ’m  so  glad.”  Kissing  ensued,  and 
then  the  little  chaperone  said,  coaxingly,  “Dear, 
you  will  tell  him  not  to  open  the  docur,  won’t  you  ? 
^ink,  if  anything  happened.” 

Georgie  replied  scornfully  that  she  wondered 
people  could  be  such  geese  as  to  believe  in  ghosts ; 
that  being  now  the  person  most  interested  in  Frank’s 
well-being,  she  hoped  she  might  be  trusted  not  to 
endanger  it  wilfully.  It  was  just  like  Lady  Blake 
to  believe  in  bogies,  she  herself  being  one.  “  On 
the  contrary,  my  dear,  I  have  told  him  that  I  only 
say  ‘  yes  ’  if  it  is  opened.  I  am  not  going  to  be  de¬ 
feated  by  Goody  Blake.  No ;  if  he  will  not  do  so 
small  a  thing  because  I  ask  it  I  should  not  feel  safe 
for  my  future.  I  despise  superstition,  and  I  hate 
being  thwarted,  so  he  is  to  choose  between  the  bogie 
and  me.” 

Lady  Blanche  then  basely  abandoned  the  cause 
she  had  come  to  plead,  and  vowed  it  would  be 
charming  to  see  what  a  rage  Goody  would  be  in 
when  she  found  who  was  to  gain  the  day,  and  Geor¬ 
gie  was  now  in  no  need  of  rouge.  A  bright  flush 
succeeded  her  former  pallor.  Only  Colonel  Fraser, 
Lucy  Blake,  and  Miss  Gort  down  stairs,  Blanche 
reported ;  the  Colonel  seemed  a  little  touched  with 
gentle  Lucy ;  rather  a  good  thing,  would  it  not  be  ? 
Geoi^ie  must  patronize  the  chasles  amours  of  the 
future  cousins.  On  pretence  of  letters  Georgie  left 
her  friend  and  went  down  stairs.  General  Fttzwig- 
ram  was  doing  the  civil  thing  to  Sunday  by  read¬ 
ing  a  book  of  religious  poetry,  and  quoting  aloud 
the  favorite  passages  of  a  dear  departed  and  highly 
evangelical  duchess.  Miss  Gort  being  his  audience. 
At  the  piano  Lucy  Blake  sat  playing  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  Mozart’s  masses.  Colonel  Fraser,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hands,  sat  near  her,  a  rapt  and  silent 
listener,  speaking  only  now  and  then  to  ask  for 
favorite  pieces  of  music.  Georgie  stood  by  the 
window ;  the  yellow  sky  faded  into  pale  daffodil ; 
purple-gray  shadows  stole  into  the  room  ;  the  music 
rose  and  fell  in  measured  cadence ;  the  stately 
sweetnes.s  of  Mozart  suited  well  with  the  peaceful 
evening  time ;  the  rain  had  cleared  off  suddenly, 
and  left  a  calm,  lovely  stillness,  that  seemed  all  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  dreariness  that  but  now  had  clouded 
the  outer  world.  When  the  gong  rang  noisily  out¬ 
side  it  was  as  if  a  spell  had  been  broken.  “  It  is 
too  late  now  to  go  back,”  she  said,  half  aloud,  as 
they  all  rose  and  took  their  candles. 

When  Frank  Fraser  told  the  old  butler,  Sandy, 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the  carpenter,  —  Laing 
must  come  up  with  his  tools ;  the  turret  door  was 
to  be  oi)cned,  —  Sandy  flatly  refused  to'  deliver  the 
message :  his  usual  respect  made  the  present  dis- 
courU*sy  more  markeil.  “  It  were  no  possible,”  the 
old  man  said,  “  that  he  should  go  against  the  Word, 
and  break  the  Sabbath-day.  And  as  regarded  the 


door,  it  was  a  maist  fuleish  thocht  to  remove  a 
naeba’s  landmark,  and  tempt  the  Lord.” 

Of  course  his  master  said  he  was  not  going  to 
break  the  Sabbath  (Frank  had  clean  forgotten  the 
fact),  but  Laing  must  come  and  speak  to  him  all  the 
same.  Sandy  had  remonstrances  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  but  his  master  left  him  without  another 
word. 

The  resolve  to  open  the  door  was  known  through¬ 
out  the  house.  Frank  had  no  easy  time  of  it,  and 
everything  was  in  a  storm. 

Ills  aunt  flashed  terrible  glances,  and  evidently 
portended  a  remonstrance.  The  gentlemen  were 
waylaid,  and  compelled  to  have  private  interviews, 
which  had  no  result,  for  who  could  interfere  'with 
Frank  in  his  own  house  ? 

Lucy  was  tearful,  and  haunted  the  staircase,  man¬ 
ifestly  with  a  view  to  adjuring  Frank.  Simon  Fra¬ 
ser  she  did  stop,  and  her  wofid  voice  and  white  face 
touched  him.  He  said  she  need  not  be  in  such  fear. 
These  old  tales  were  superstitious.  No  harm  would 
come  to  Frank.  Besides,  why  did  not  she  lay  her 
commands  on  him  ?  It  was  so  kind  of  her  to  care. 
He  turned  it  off  with  a  pretty  speech,  a  little  galan- 
terie  about  the  impossibility  of  refusing  her  requests. 
But  she  had  no  opportunity  of  making  one.  Frank 
was  not  to  be  spoken  to. 

Frank  was  flushed,  excited,  ready  to  be  defiant  if 
occasion  should  ofier ;  would  not  meet  the  tearful 

faze  fixed  on  him ;  would  not  take  any  notice  of 
er  at  all.  Poor  Lucy  1 

Into  Julia  Gort’s  kind  bosom  she  poured  her  grief 
after  dinner,  whispering  mouml’ully  in  one  comer. 
Her  mother,  twinkling  sternly  in  countless  bugles, 
read  Dr.  Cumming’s  most  prophetic  work  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  Blanche  sat  on  the  rug  and 
had  private  jokes  with  her  friend  the  culprit 

The  culprit  was  most  charming.  She  drew  her 
little  chaperone  into  a  talk  half  mysterious,  wholly 
egotistic,  about  her  own  affairs ;  hints  of  repulsed 
lovers,  baffled  admirers,  confidences  as  to  “  trials,” 
and  small  half  confessions. 

No  one  was  a  better  listener  than  Georgie.  She 
had  helpful  words,  like  pins,  to  fasten  the  disjointed 
ideas  of  her  vague  little  ccanpanion.  She  had  del¬ 
icate  sarcasms  wherewith  to  ticket  the  “  enemy,” 
and  just  sufficient  —  not  too  much  —  appreciation  of 
the  “  objects.” 

A  go^  confidante  must  not  be  too  sympathetic  in 
admiration,  or  she  diminishes  the  sense  of  monopoly 
that  is  so  essential  to  happiness  in  the  confider. 

The  group  at  the  fireplace  looked  so  cosey,  that  no 
wonder  the  men,  one  and  all,  came  to  join  them. 

“  Suppose  we  all  sit  on  the  floor,”  Frank  said; 
and  so  they  did,  for  the  most  part.  After  some  per¬ 
suasion,  the  sad  Lucy  and  her  friend  came  too,  and 
were  established  on  low  chairs ;  Lucy’s  feelings 
would  not  allow  her  quite  to  sit  on  the  rug.  Lady 
Blake,  on  a  high  hard  chair,  set  a  manifest  example 
of  goo<l  Sunday  behavior  in  the  background. 

“  We  have  never  heard  the  story  of  the  doom- 
chamber,  Frank,”  said  Lady  Blanche  ;  “  you  prom¬ 
ised  we  should.” 

“  Yes,  yes ;  let ’s  have  the  story,”  the  Berties  and 
Mr.  Fitzwigram  voted ;  “  by  all  means  the  story.” 

“  I  can’t  tell  it,”  Frank  said.  “  Simon  shalL 
He’s  A  1  at  telling  stories.  Simon, begin.”  Frank 
nestled  quite  close  to  the  corner  where  Georgie  sat, 
but  she  leant  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  took  no 
notice  of  him. 

“  Now,  Colonel  Fraser,  do  begin,”  said  Lady 
Blanche. 
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She  had  forgotten  her  gloomy  and  prophetic  views, 
and  was  disposed  now  to  patronize  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“You  shall  tell  it  yourself,  Lady  Blanche,”  he 
said,  “  and  we  will  all  sit  spellbound  to  hear  it.” 

“No,  no;  you  must  begin.  We  really  do  want 
to  hear  it ;  don’t  we,  everylx)dy  ?  ” 

Everybody  said  they  did. 

“  Now,  begin.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
la<ly  —  ” 

“  Or  —  In  looking  over  some  old  MSS.,  I  stum¬ 
bled  \ipon  —  ” 

“  That ’s  the  proper  way  to  begin ;  and  tell  plenty 
of  details.” 

“  The  fact  is,  I  am  afraid  that  no  old  MSS.  ex¬ 
isted  for  me  to  stumble  on ;  but  all  I  know  of  the 
story  I  heard  from  an  old  neighbor  of  ours,  a  Mr. 
Gordon,  a  great  poker  into  family  history,  and  who 
knew  most  of  the  stories  current  in  days  of  old.  I 
dare  say  Frank  heard  him  tell  it,  too.  Well,  if  not, 
so  much  the  better ;  I  shall  not  be  brought  to  book 
if  I  make  mistakes.  I  will  invent  as  many  details 
as  Lady  Blanche  pleases ;  but  I  was  told  the  story 
very  long  ago,  and  I  forget  all  but  the  main  facts. 

“  Moreover,  I  forget  tlie  dates  and  names ;  but, 
anyhow,  it  happened  a  long  time  ^o. 

“You  must  know  that  Castle  Gloom  came  into 
the  family  some  generations  ago.  It  was  not  always 
a  Fraser  {lossession  ;  it  belonged  to  a  certain  Grant 
of  Gloom,  who,  I  fancy,  was  not  a  very  reputable 
character.  This  Grant  had  a  daughter,  —  daughter 
and  only  child. 

“There  was  a  match  made  between  her  and  a 
Fraser,  nephew  to  the  then  Lord  Lovat.  This 
Fraser  seems  not  to  have  been  a  bad  fellow,  but  the 
lady  did  not  care  for  him ;  in  fact,  she  had  a  lover 
of  her  own,  —  a  cousin,  who  ought,  or  fancied  he 
ought,  to  have  had  the  property,  —  a  most  particular 
blackguard.” 

“  Can’t  vou  tell  us  what  she  was  like  ?  ”  interrupt¬ 
ed  Lady  filiinche. 

“  She  had  the  new  color  of  hair,  all  frizzly,  you 
know ;  a  low  forehead,  and  no  crinoline,”  Arthur 
Bertie  explained. 

“They  were  married,”  Simon  went  on,  “Fraser 
of  Lovat  and  Miss  Grant.  The  cousin  was  a  con¬ 
stant  guest.  He  and  Fraser  used  to  pliiy,  and  play 
high,  the  fond  wife  looking  over  her  husband’s  hand, 
no  doubt,  and  the  cousin  winning  always.  They  used 
to  sit  in  the  room  in  the  tower,  which  was  my  lady’s 
boudoir.  Fraser  seems  to  have  lost  more  and  more. 
His  wife  urged  him  to  throw  yet  higher  stakes,  and 
win  it  all  back.  One  night  he  staked  the  castle  and 
lands,  and  lost  all.  He  left  the  room.  His  wife 
came  up  to  Grant,  and  bade  him  hold  to  the  last 
part  of  their  bargain,  to  do  for  Fraser  with  a  quick 
draught,  and  fly  with  her.  He  laughed  in  her  face, 
and  asked  what  for  he  should  tangle  himself  with 
a  wild  wife  when  he  had  got  the  house  and  lands. 
Let  her  bide  by  her  man. 

“  She  was  furious,  and  struck  him  with  a  dagger. 
Fraser  came  in  as  he  fell.  She  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor  and  false  loon,  and  bade  her  husband  de¬ 
spatch  him,  and  Grant  died  curing  them,  and  cursing 
the  room  in  which  they  were,  and  the  threshola 
that  he  had  crossed  to  enter  it.  Men  were  lords  of 
their  own  houses  in  those  dap.  No  one  seems  to 
have  asked  indiscreet  questions  as  to  what  he  did  or 
wherefore.  Tlie  room  was  shut  up  from  that  day, 
and  the  tradition  held  theneeforth  that,  when  it 
should  be  opened,  evil  would  befall  the  I^ord  of 
Gloom. 


“  What  became  of  the  lady  is  not  told.  One  can 
fancy  the  menage  not  being  the  pleasantest  in  the 
world ;  my  own  belief  is  that  she  went  mad.” 

There  was  a  horrified  pause.  Miss  Gort  drew  a 
long  breath  at  last  and  said,  if  the  door  had  never 
been  opened  since,  they  would  be  sure  to  find  all 
sorts  of  funny  things  just  as  they  were  left. 

“  By  George !  so  we  shall,”  said  Arthur  Bertie  • 
“  old  what  ’s-his-name’s  skeleton,  and  the  dagger  and 
all.” 

“  These  old  families  have  often  curious  stories,” 
Mr.  Fitzwigram  remarked.  “Apropos  to  dagger, 
did  you  ever  see  that  dagger  that  they  show  at 

Blakely,  the  Lord  B - ’s  Muse  in  Wales  ?  Most 

curious.  Lady  B - always  makes  me  tell  the 

story.  I  remember  one  day  her  saying  to  the  duch¬ 
ess,  —  her  sister,  you  know,  —  ‘  Now,  Frances,  Mr. 
Fitzwigram  shall  tell  you  that  story.’  To  be  sure, 
what  a  charming  person  she  was.  ’  Did  you  ever 
meet  her.  Lady  Blake  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Lady  Blake,  sternly.  She  was  tufning 
over  in  her  mind  how  to  comment  on  the  story  in 
such  manner  as  to  deliver  a  home  thrust  to  the 
culprit.  Miss  Filmer,  whom  she  had  invested  with 
all  the  qualities  described  in  the  Lady  of  Gloom. 
Finding  no  speech  sufficiently  cutting,  she  rose,  and 
begged  Frank  to  light  the  candles. 

“  fVe  are  going  to  stay  up,”  Lady  Blanche  said, 
looking  up  from  her  lowly  seat  with  a  wicked  smile, 
“  till  Monday  morning  allows  us  to  open  the  door.” 

“  I  could  not  answer  to  my  conscience.  Lady 
Blanche,”  Lady  Blake  replied,  twitching  her  face 
into  a  smile ;  “  I  could  not  answer  to  my  conscience 
if  I  sanctioned  such  a  proceeding  by  my  pres¬ 
ence.” 

“  Lucy,  — Miss  Gort,  —  my  dear,  shall  we  go  now  ? 
Those  whose  consciences  allow  them  will,  of  course, 
not  be  guided  by  my  opinion.” 

Frank  brought  the  candles  with  a  sweet  smile, 
and  hopes  that  they  would  sleep  well. 

“  You  had  much  better  stay.  Miss  Gort,”  Lady 
Blanche  called  out ;  “  it  will  be  great  fun.”  And  ail 
the  gentlemen  joined  in  chorus. 

“Why  do  you  go  to  bed?  ”  Colonel  Fraser  said  to 
Lucy  as  she  left  the  room.  “  We  want  you  to  protect 
us  against  the  evil  spirit.  You  ought  to  stay.” 

Lucy  had  not  a  word  to  say.  What  woman  but 
longs  to  see  a  locked  door  unclosed  ?  and  it  is  human 
nature  to  hate  being  sent  to  bed. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  then. 

“  You  are  not  really  going  to  do  it,  arc  you  ?  ” 
Jack  Eversley  said,  quietly,  when  the  Blakes  had 
gone. 

He  had  made  no  comment  before;  and  when 
Jack  spoke  it  was  generally  to  the  purpose. 

Blanche  looked  guilW  and  frightened ;  the  men 
exchanged  glances.  Frank  looked  at  Miss  Filmer, 
on  whose  face  a  smile,  half  scornful,  half  amused, 
was  playing. 

“To  be  sure  I  am,”  Frank  replied,  lightly;  “I 
have  made  my  will,  and  paid  my  tailor’s  bill,  and 
it’s  all  right.” 

The  lugubrious  face  of  Sandy  appeared  at  the 
door.  “  Tlie  carpenter  is  hero,  sir.” 

“  Hurrah !  ”  exclaimed  Blanche,  catching  her 
friend ’s  arm ;  “  now  for  the  skeleton.  Hoo !  hoo ! 
Docs  n’t  it  make  you  creep,  Georgie  ?  Come  and 
get  a  shawl.” 

F rank  helped  to  put  on  the  shawls. 

“I  shall  hold  you  to  your  word,”  he  said  to 
Georgie ;  and  something  in  his  tone  gave  her  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  h^f  respect,  half^fear,  that  was  quite  new. 


STILL  UNMARRIED. 


“  What  if  he  makes  me  love  him  after  all  ?  ”  she 
said  to  herself. 

It  was  a  low  narrow  door  placed  in  a  little  recess 
in  the  wall,  half  way  up  a  stone  staircase  that  led  up 
to  the  tower,  and  from  which  branched,  a  little  way 
above  the  closed  door,  the  main  passage  for  the  bed¬ 
room,  to  which  the  principal  staircase  also  led  at  the 
otlier  end.  There  was  a  narrow  step  or  ledge  be¬ 
tween  the  door  and  the  stair,  and  on  this  ledge, 
Laing,  the  carpenter,  knelt  with  his  screws  and  saw, 
to  undo  the  nails  and  the  plaster  that  held  the  door ; 
there  was  no  handle  at  all,  and  the  keyhole  had 
been  stopped  up.  The  others  .sat  or  stood  above  and 
below  the  doorway  on  the  stair;  the  maids  crept 
from  the  passage,  and  the  man-servants  from  below, 
to  look  on.  Julia  Gort  joined  them,  having  escaped 
from  the  indignation  of  Lady  Blake  and  the  tears  of 
Lucy.  Small  jokes  and  whispers  went  on  while  the 
carjK'iiter  worked  ;  no  one  seemed  to  like  to  apeak 
out  loud.  At  last  he  turned  round  and  signified 
that  a  push  would  open  the  door,  —  all  obstacles 
were  removed. 

Frank’s  voice  sounded  loud  and  hollow  in  the 
vaulted  stone  stairway,  as  he  called  for  the  lamp, 
and  in  breathless  silence  the  group  iK-hind  him 
waited  while  he  and  Simon  leant  their  shoulders 
against  the  wood-work  ;  there  was  a  low  crunching 
of  the  plaster,  and  then  the  door  fell  backward  with 
a  dull  thud.  Every  head  was  bent  forward ;  the 
two  Frasers  and  the  carjxjnter  stood  in  the  door¬ 
way,  when  a  slight  figure  like  a  ghost  in  its  white 
drapery  and  pale  face  passed  between  them  and 
stepped  first  into  the  “  doom-chamber.”  It  was 
Lucy  Blake. 

“  Take  care  !  ”  Colonel  Fraser  e.xclaimed,  catch¬ 
ing  at  her  sleeve,  “  there  may  be  nails  and  holes.” 

His  voice  broke  the  spell  that  lay  on  all  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Lucy,  trembling  and  overwrought,  was  un¬ 
noticed  ;  she  scarcely  knew  that  Simon  Fraser  drew 
her  gently  back,  and  made  her  sit  down  on  the 
stair  outside. 

Ppor  Lucy !  Frank  did  not  even  see  what  she 
had  meant  to  risk  for  his  sake.  He  had.turned  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  his  foot  within  the  room,  and 
read  his  answer  in  Georgic’s  eyes. 

There  was  no  skeleton,  but  there  was  dust,  —  dust 
and  stifled,  death-like  clow'ness.  A  worn-out  color¬ 
less  rug,  in  the  middle  of  the  worm-eaten  boards,  a 
rickety  table  with  curved  legs  leaning  against  the 
wall,  a  few  chairs  gnawed  and  rotten,  a  nlaek  wooden 
seat  under  the  window  and  round  one  side  of  the 
room,  cobwebs  cvervwhere,  a  faded, bit  of  tartan 
hanging  by  one  nail  at  the  side  of  the  narrow, 
dimmed  window,  a  cupboard-door  half  open,  —  was 
all  they  saw ;  a  dead  mouse  lay  in  the  empty  cup- 
boanl ;  but  on  lilting  the  fallen  door  they  found  a 
pistol  of  clumsy  shape  but  curiously-wrought  inlaid 
handle,  and  tied  to  it  a  knot  of  ribbon,  stiff'  and 
stained,  —  so  stiff  that  it  broke  into  little  bits,  like 
wood,  at  the  first  touch. 

Af^r  the  first  moment  every  one  had  crowded 
into  the  room.  There  were  exclamations  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  —  no  skeleton,  no  glove,  no  tom  letter, 
no  ghost  nor  trace  of  ghosts,  —  only  the  most  abomi¬ 
nable  smell  of  dead  mouse,  —  of  dust-dom.  After 
due  poking  about  and  much  laughter,  they  all  went 
down  stairs,  and  drank  to  Frank’s  health. 

Lucy  went  to  her  room  and  cried  bitterly.  Her 
mother  came  in  to  hear  all  about  it 

“  He  is  safe,  quite  safe  !  But,  0  mamma,  I  saw 
him  speak  to  her  afterwards ;  and  it  is  all  settled,  — 
I  know  it  O  Frank,  Frank,  —  she  is  not  worthy 


of  him,  —  she  does  not  care  for  him  !  I  saw  his  face 
while  he  spoke  to  her.  When  they  all  went  down 
again  he  and  she  went  away  into  the  hall,  and  then 
he  came  in,  and  took  Lady  Blanche’s  hands,  and  I 
heard  him  thanking  her  so  for  something,  and  say¬ 
ing  he  was  the  happiest  fool  in  England  ;  and  she 
called  her  husband,  and  they  both  shook  hands  with 
him ;  and  she  said  she  had  been  so  hoping  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  it,  and  she  was  so  glad  ‘  for  you  both,’  she 
said.  I  came  away  then,  —  I  could  not  stay.  O 
mamma,  mamma,  if  only  she  were  good  and  nice,  I 
should  not  mind  so  much !  ”  And  Lucy  went  to 
bed,  and  was  very  miserable. 

Save  for  dust  and  dirt  on  the  stairs,  no  sign  made 
itself  evident  that  the  “  doom-chamber  ”  had  been 
opened,  and  the  fate  of  the  Frasers  defied.  At 
breakfast  Frank  was  in  wild  spirits ;  so  was  Lady 
Blanche.  Georgie  did  not  come  down  till  late. 
When  she  came  in  she  was  quite  beautiful  in  the 
white  gown  with  peach-colored  ribbon  at  her  throat 
and  tving  her  hair.  She  blushed  when  the  Berties 
and  jack  Eversley  shook  hands  warmly  with  her, 
and  she  squeezed  Blanche’s  hand,  and  smiled  at  the 
Blakcs,  with  a  smile  that  ought  to  have  disarmed 
them.  Frank  followed  her  after  breakfast,  and  she 
let  him  walk  with  her  under  the  great  lime-trees, 
where  he  would  have  knelt  down  and  kissed  her 
footprints  on  the  moss,  had  she  not  given  her  hand  to 
be  kissed  instead.  He  might  tell  every  one,  —  he 
might  do  all  he  pleased,  now,  she  said  ;  and  he  be¬ 
came  so  wildly  happy  that  she  told  him,  laughing, 
he  was  to  remember  the  sun  had  not  gone  down  on 
the  day  yet  since  he  had  defied  tlie  curse,  and  that 
one  must  not  count  one’s  chickens  too  soon. 

When  the  gentlemen  started  to  shoot,  Simon  Fra¬ 
ser  went  up  to  his  cousin  and  asked  him  if  he  might 
have  the  dog-cart  to  take  him  to  the  station.  He 
must  go  by  the  one  o’clock  train.  , 

Frank,  greatly  surprised,  made  remonstrance. 

“  What  in  the  world  made  him  go  ?  It  was  too 
shabby  a  visit  Had  anything  occurred,  or  was  he 
only  in  joke  'i  Of  course  he  could  have  the  dog¬ 
cart,  but  must  he  go  ?  ” 

Simon  protested  he  had  always  meant  to  go  that 
day ;  he  had  business,  —  letters ;  in  short,  he  must 
bid  him  good  by. 

The  manner  of  both  cousins  had  a  shade  of  embar¬ 
rassment,  —  possibly  unconscious  to  themselves,  and 
neither  looked  the  other  in  the  face  as  he  spoke. 

“  I  will  not  go  with  these  fellows,”  Frank  said. 

“  They  shall  shoot  the  hill,  and  meet  me  and  the 
young  ladies  at  the  White  Haugh  for  luncheon.  I 
will  stay  and  see  you  off".” 

But  Colonel  Fraser  would  not  hear  of  this;  and, 
after  a  few  more  words  and  a  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand,  he  parted  from  his  cousin,  promising  a  speedy 
though  vague  renewal  of  their  friendship.  Not  a 
wonl  of  Frank’s  engagement ;  not  a  sign  that  he 
guessed,  as  he  did,  what  had  been  the  fruit  of  last 
night’s  deed. 

From  the  window  Georgie  Filmer  saw  the  part¬ 
ing,  and  saw  Simon  walk  back  to  the  house  with  his 
wonted  easy  tread  and  set  expression.  He  passed 
the  window  close,  and  saw  her,  but  without  any 
sign  of  recognition,  and  she  left  the  room  so  as  to 
meet  him  when  ho  should  entet  the  front  hall.  'Xhe 
servants  were  there  rearranging  the  plaids  and 
great-coats,  and  she  heard  him  give  the  order  to 
have  the  dog-cart  at  the  door  at  twelve ;  then  she 
went  back  to  the  library,  and  remained  alone  for  an 
hour  waiting  for  the  next  move  in  the  game. 

Before  twelve  the  ladies  met  in  the  hall,  equipped 
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for  the  walk  that  they  had  planned  to  take  to  the 
White  Haugh  to  picnic  with  the  sportsmen.  “  Was 
Miss  Filuier  not  ready  ?  ”  Nobody  knew.  Creak¬ 
ing  boots  told  of  Lady  Blake’s  approiieh  in  time. 
Greorgie  was  on  the  sofa  with  a  sm^ng-bottle  when 
the  library  door  opened. 

“  O,  here  she  is,  dear.  Are  you  not  well  ?  Are 
you  not  coming  ?  ” 

Miss  Filmer  snified  delicately  at  her  salts,  and 
said  she  was  so  sorry,  —  so  very.  Nobody  must  stop 
with  her. 

“  We  are  all  waiting,”  Lady  Blake’s  voice  said 
from  behind  the  door.  “  Perhaps  you  will  follow  ?  ” 

“  You  will  say  all  sorts  of  pretty  things  for  me, 
detu’  Miss  Goit,  1  know  you  will.  1  really  have  such 
a  very  bad  headache,  1  don’t  think  I  could  walk. 
'Phanks  so  very  much,  —  ten  thousand  thanks !  It 
will  be  better  presently  I  dare  say.”  ‘ 

She  watched  with  all  her  powers  of  hearing,  till 
she  knew  they  must  be  quite  gone,  and  then  ran  up 
to  her  room.  How  pale  she  was,  —  how  old  she 
looked.  Bitterly  she  turned  from  the  glass,  twisted 
a  scarf  round  her,  took  her  hat  and  looked  again, 
and  then  leA;  the  room. 

They  were  packing  the  dog-cart.  Colonel  Fraser 
was  on  the  .steps.  Georgie  went  up  to  him,  and 
said,  — 

“  Will  you  walk  over  the  lawn  with  me  ?  You 
can  meet  the  dog-cart  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,”  she  added  aloud,  so 
that  in  courtesy  he  should  be  obliged  not  to  refuse 
her  request. 

Fraser  bowed  stiffly. 

“  Certainly,  —  if  you  wish  it.” 

He  followed  her  down  the  steps,  and  they  walked 
across  the  lawn  together. 

She  was  no  bad  actress  to  tread  so  slowly  and 
daintily  by  him,  for  her  heart  was  beating,  as  it 
seldom  did,  with  her  fear,  distrust  of  her  own  power, 
and  a  firm  determination  not  to  fail,  at  least  to  have 
her  say,  all  fighting  in  her. 

To  reach  the  lower  terrace  they  had  to  go  down 
a  rough  step  or  two,  half  stone,  half  turf.  Neither 
had  spoken  till  then.  Georgie  stumbled,  and  he 
gave  her  his  hand  to  help  her  in  regaining  firm  foot¬ 
ing.  She  stopped  for  one  moment,  holding  it,  aad 
then,  as  they  walked  on,  said,  gently,  “  Does  it  re¬ 
mind  you  of  old  times  V  ”  —  adding,  almost  under 
her  breath  —  “as  it  reminds  me ;  or  have  you  for¬ 
gotten  ?  ” 

“  The  place  is  so  little  altered,”  he  replied,  in  an 
unmoved  voice ;  “  everything  is  exactly  as  I  left  it, 
that,  save  for  missing  the  dear  old  knight,  1  could 
fancy  it  was  still  old  times.” 

“  I  meant  — but  you  are  a  man  — you  can  forget 
what  I  must  remember  for  my  life.  All  these  days 
you  have  not  spoken  to  me  one  word,  —  not  one 
word.  I  am  a  tool,  but  I  felt  1  must  B{)eak  once  to 
you  again.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  then  he  said, 
gravely,  “  It  was  yourself  that  bade  me  forget.  Miss 
Filmer.  You  wrote  to  me,  so  that  I  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  1  do  not  quite  understand  what  it  is  that  you 
would  have  of  me  now.  It  was  none  of  my  doing, 
God  knows !  ”  He  spoke  with  calm  courtesy,  with 
no  trace  of  emotion. 

Clasping  her  hands  together,  she  spoke.  “  Ah, 
how  hard  you  are ;  how  hard.  Do  you  not  know 
how  it  was  with  me,  so  young,  left  there  in  such 
hands  ?  Were  they  my  own  words,  do  you  think, 
that  I  wrote  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  was  my  doing  ? 
Look  at  all  these  years,  how  I  have  waited.  Should  j 


I  be  here  now  as  I  am  if — if —  Does  one  do 
never  a  deed  that  one  repents  ?  Do  you  not  think 
I  have  wept  and  wept  over  what  I  did,  —  what  they 
made  me  do  ?  ” 


“  Are  you  not  now  engaged  to  Frank,  to  my  cou¬ 
sin  ’?  What  can  you  expect  me  to  say  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Who  has  been  telling  evil  things  of  me  V  Who 
has  said  that  to  you  ?  Ah  !  I  know  whose  doing  it 
is,”  she  exclaimed,  bitterly. 

“  Is  it  not  true  'I  ”  Colonel  Fraser  asked,  in  his  or¬ 
dinary  quiet  tone.  “  He  at  any  rate  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  dream.” 

Georgie  put  her  hand  to  her  throat,  and  drew  a 
long,  sobbing  breath.  “  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,” 
she  cried.  “  I  was  so  tempted,  —  to  show  you  that 
I  was  at  least  not  unsought,  —  I  was  in  despair  al¬ 
most,  seeing  you,  —  seeing  the  one  love  I  craved 
withheld.  Can  you  not  understand  ?  Do  you 
think  I  cared  for  him ;  do  you  think  I  could  listen 
to  his  voice  while  I  heard  yours  ?  Did  you  think  it 
was  mere  caprice  that  made  me  bid  him  open  that 
door  ?  ”  She  stopped  again  for  breath. 

He  shook  bis  head.  “  I  do  not  know  how  to  an¬ 
swer  you.  Perhaps  I  am  grown  hard  and  cold.  I 
think  not ;  but  I  cannot  dig  up  again  what  I  buried 
so  deep  underground.  You  were  wrong  to  do  it,” 
he  said.  “  I  would  have  been  true  and  tender  to 
you,  Georgie.  But  it  is  all  over  now ;  no  need  for 
reproaches  and  bitter  words.” 

“You  are  hard,  —  hard,”  she  repeated.  “It  is 
just  and  right ;  I  must  submit.  But  tell  me  you  for¬ 
give  me,  —  tell  me.  O,  I  cannot  bear  you  to  say 
you  forgive  me  ;  that  is  what  they  say  when  it  is  all 
over ;  it  is  heaping  turf  on  the  grave.  AVhat  am  I 
to  do  with  my  life  now  ?  It  is  thrown  back  on  me. 
You  could  always  lead  me  with  a  thread.”  She 
passed  her  hand  timidly  within  his  arm,  and  he  let 
It  lie  there. 

“  How  fast  you  walk,”  she  said ;  “  are  you  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  away,  while  I  feel  as  if  it  were  my  last 
moment,  —  as  if  I  could  not  let  it  slip  ?  ” 

He  replied  hastily,  “  No,  no  ;  you  must  not  think 
I  want  to  get  away.  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  sav  to 
you.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  I  forgive  you  ;  it  is  ail  so 
entirely  past  and  gone.  I  would  have  you  forget  it 
and  be  at  peace.  I  have  no  wish  but  for  your  hap- 

Ciness,  —  for  your  entire  happiness  and  good.  You 
ave  so  much  in  your  hand — ”  He  hesitated  a  little. 
“  You  have  a  life  to  make  or  mar.  If  it  were  so  in¬ 
deed  that  I  could  lead  you,  I  would  bid  you  think 
well  what  is  before  you.  I  would  ask  you  —  ”  He 
stopped ;  and  they  stood  opposite  each  other,  she 
with  cla.sped  hands  and  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

“  AVhy  not  let  this  be  the  turning  in  your  life  ?  ” 
he  said.  “  There  is  great  good  before  you,  if  you 
have  the  will  for  it.” 

As  he  looked  at  her  he  could  not  but  bo  moved 
with  her  exceeding  beauty,  —  the  wistful  tenderness 
in  her  large  eyes,  so  dark  and  soft  with  unshed 
tears. 

“  I  know  you  will,”  he  smd,  and  took  her  hands  in 
his,  and  held  them. 

Georgie  looked  up  in  his  face. 

“  I  know  you  can  never  love  me,”  she  said,  very 
low ;  “  but  give  me  one  kiss,  —  it  is  the  last  time.” 

Something  in  her  look,  in  her  tone,  moved  him 
strangely.  Had  he  been  hard  indeed,  —  too  hard  ? 
She  stood  resting  a  moment,  and  then,  as  the  flush 
that  her  own  words  had  calleil  to  her  face  faded 
into  paleness,  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 


Towards  afternoon  the  day  clouded  over.  A  gray 
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mist  hung  over  the  hills,  and  gradually  descended 
on  the  valley.  The  birds  were  silent ;  the  flowers 
closed  their  petals,  as  if  it  were  nightfall ;  yellow 
leaves  fluttered  to  the  ground  in  the  Limewalk ;  a 
sudden  chill  and  silence  filled  the  air ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  rush  of  the  river  sounded  strangely  near  and 
dull. 

About  four  o’clock  the  whole  party  came  home. 
The  gentlemen  could  not  shoot  in  the  mist  All 
were  quiet  somewhat  cross,  and  cold.  Nobody  was 
in  the  boudoir  when  they  entered. 

“  1  thought,”  the  General  said,  “  we  should  have 
found  the  interesting  couple  together  here.” 

The  fire  had  gone  out ;  Blanche  shuddered,  and 
exclaimed  peevishly,  at  the  chilliness  of  the  room, 
“Where  could  Frank  be?”  A  small  joke  was 
made,  —  some  stupidity  about  not  needing  any  flame 
but  that  of  love  to  keep  him  warm,  but  nobody 
laughed.  Miss  Gort  —  who  had  rather  deserted 
her  friend  Lucy  since  the  last  night’s  events  point¬ 
ed  to  Gcorgic  Filmer  as  future  Lady  Gloom, — 
now  came  in,  saying  she  had  been  to  Miss  Fil- 
mer’s  room,  and  hs^  found  her  there;  she  was 
coming  down  directly.  She  had  not  said  a  word 
about  Frank. 

The  footman  came  in  with  sticks,  and  lit  the  fire ; 
tea  was  brought;  everything  became  bright  and 
cosey.  Georgie  came  down,  with  brilliant,  feverish 
eyes,  and  a  flush  on  each  cheek.  She  talked, 
laughed,  made  tea  ;  and  when  at  last  Jack  Evei-sley 
said,  “  And  where  have  you  hid  Frank  ?  ”  she  looked 
amazed,  and  said,  “  Frank !  was  he  not  with  you  ? 
I  have  not  seen  him  !  ” 

Frank  had  left  them  at  the  White  Haugh.  Frank 
had  gone  back  as  soon  as  he  had  found  she  was  not 
with  the  other  ladies. 

They  all  looked  at  each  other,  and  Mr.  Eversley 
broke  the  silence  by  saying  he  must  have  come  in  ; 
he  must  have  fallen  asleep  in  his  room,  and  went  up 
to  look  for  him. 

The  daylight,  dim  already,  died  at  last  altogether ; 
no  rain  fell,  but  the  air  was  damp  and  thick.  Frank 
did  not  come  home ;  had  not  Men  seen.  Ue  had 
been  shooting  capitally  all  the  morning;  a  little 
nervous,  perhaps,  but  in  excellent  form  altogether, 
—  in  such  spirits  both  before  lunch,  and  at  lunch, 
that  they  told  him  he  was  “  Fay.”  He  had  eaten 
nothing,  but  had  drunk  some  champagne,  to  return 
thanks  for  his  health  that  had  been  proposed.  He 
had  thrown  away  his  glass,  and  had  laughed  at  the 
shivering  of  the  glass,  as  it  fell  on  the  rocks,  and 
then  they  had  said,  “  Frank,  you  are  ‘  Fay !  ’  ”  He 
had  not  gone  away  at  once,  but  after  drinking  the 
champagne,  had  declared  he  must  go  home  and  con¬ 
sole  Miss  Filmer  for  her  headache ;  and  he  had  set 
off  by  himself.  Perhaps  the  mist  had  made  him 
lose  his  way.  “  Had  he  his  gun  ?  ”  one  asked.  Yes, 
he  had  his  gun.  And  Miss  Gort  said,  “  Don’t  you 
rejneinbcr  we  heard  him  shoot  just  afterwards ;  and 
you  said,  Mr.  Bertie,  that  Frank  was  having  a  pri¬ 
vate  choHKi  of  his  own  ?  ” 

Mis-s  Blake  was  frightfully  pale.  Her  lips  were 
so  dry  and  parched,  poor  child,  that  she  could 
hardW  form  her  words ;  but  she  managed  to  say  to 
Mr.  Bertie,  “  Something  must  have  happened ;  do 
go  and  look  for  him  !  ” 

Of  course  she  had  but  given  words  to  what  each 
one  was  thinking,  but  there  was  a  chorus  of  decla¬ 
ration  that  nothing  could  have  happened.  “  It  was 
the  mist”;  “he  was  at  the  keeper’s,”  —  anything 
you  please.  But  Jack  Eversley  got  up,  and  left  the 
room  quietly ;  and  then  the  Berties  went,  and  the 


General  found  himself  assailed  by  all  the  ladies,  and 
obliged  to  invent  reasons  for  his  non-appearance, 
and  soothe  their  fears.  Georgie  said  nothing,  and 
sat  close  to  the  fire,  holding  Blanche’s  hand,  while 
the  little  lady  declared  alternately  that  she  was  dy¬ 
ing  of  fright,  and  felt  quite  faint,  and  that  he  would 
wmk  in,  dressed  for  dinner,  when  the  gong  rung. 

But  the  gong  did  not  ring,  and  only  a  shutting 
and  opening  of  the  hall-door  was  heard  after  some 
half-hour  or  so’s  nervous  listening. 

Georgie  got  up  quietly,  walked  to  the  door  of  the 
boudoir,  and  opening  it,  looked  out  and  listened. 
A  step  was  coming  along  the  passage,  and  old 
Sandy,  deadly  pale,  came  up  to  her. 

“  What  is  it,  Sandy  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Filmer,  steadily. 

He  only  moved  his  head,  and  seemed  unable  to 
speak ;  she  pushed  him  .iside,  and  went  down  the 
passage  into  the  hall.  Hearing  her  speak,  and  see¬ 
ing  her  leave  the  room,  all  the  other  ladies  had  a 
sense  of  fear  and  coming  evil.  Blanche  shrieked 
and  rushed  after  her.  Lucy  Blake  caught  hold  of 
her  mother,  and  shook  all  over,  and  even  Miss  Gort 
ran  on  tiptoe  to  the  door.  The  General  followed 
her. 

All  was  dark  and  quiet  in  the  hall.  The  fkont 
door  was  ajar,  and  Geoigie  opened  it  and  stood 
there  listening.  The  dull  tramp  of  men’s  feet  came 
nearer  and  nearer ;  the  General  and  both  the  ladies 
whispered  together  in  the  hall. 

“  Can  you  not  be  quiet  ?  ”  Georgie  said,  taming 
round  suddenly  oil  them.  Then  she  made  out  on 
to  the  gravel,  and  met  those  whose  step  were  now 
close  to  her.  A  hand  took  hers  in  the  darkness,  and 
Arthur  Bertie  said,  “  You  had  better  go  in,”  and  led 
her  into  the  house.  “  You  had  better  go  in,”  he  re¬ 
peated  to  the  group  that  had  rushed  up  to  him  with 
eager  exclamations  ;  and  struck  with  horror  at  they 
knew  not  what  dread,  they  all  retreated  except 
Georgie,  who  stood  back  in  the  shadow  of  the  door¬ 
way. 

“  I  am  alone  now,”  .she  said,  half  aloud ;  “  I  am 
alone,  and  may  stand  by  myself,”  and  yet  she  scarce¬ 
ly  knew  what  she  meant  by  her  words.  She  saw  them 
carry  in  their  burden,  and  lay  it  gently  down  on  the 
great  stone  slab  in  the  hall,  and  she  saw  in  the  gray 
pallor  of  the  faces  round  her  what  had  happened. 
Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken,  but  when  four  of  them 
made  a  movement  to  take  up  the  body  and  carry 
it  elsewhere,  she  came  up  and  said,  “  Let  me  see 
him,”  and  they  fell  back  without  a  word  imd  let 
her  look. 

He  was  quite  dead,  with  the  stiff  sweet  smile  of 
death  fixed  on  his  face. 

“  How  was  it  ?  ”  she  asked  of  the  nearest  to  her. 
The  man  shook  his  head,  and  did  not  speak. 

“  His  gun  must  have  gone  off  and  shot  him,”  Jack 
Eversley  said,  in  a  low  voice  ;  “  his  foot  must  have 
slipped,  we  think.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
Georgie  turned  away.  Arthur  Bertie  came  back 
from  the  bouiloir,  and  found  her  holding  on  to  the 
balustrade  of  the  staircase,  and  he  gave  her  his  arm 
to  help  her  up  stairs,  but  neither  of  them  spoke  a 
word  till  they  reached  her  room ;  then  he  said, 
“  Shall  I  send  any  one  to  you  ?  ”  She  shook  her 
head,  and  he  added,  “We  have  telegraphed  for 
Simon.” 

Georgie  had  been  quite  calm,  but  as  he  said  the 
last  words  a  convulsive  shudder  passed  through  her, 
and  putting  out  her  hands,  she  would  have  mllen  if 
he  had  not  caught  her,  and  ringing  for  her  maid  left 
her  in  her  room. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


The  doom  bad  fallen :  it  must  have  been  just 
twelve  hours  after  the  room  had  been  opened  that 
poor  Frank  had  met  his  death.  He  was  lying  there 
on  his  back  in  the  heather,  not  far  from  where  he 
had  left  the  luncheon  party,  just  in  view  of  the  castle 
tower.  His  gun  lay  near  him,  dischai^d,  and  the 
shot  had  gone  straight  to  the  heart,  and  the  broken, 
bruised  heather  above  showed  where  he  had  missed 
his  footing,  and  stumbled. 

Simon  Fraser  came  back.  The  party  was  broken 

"P- 

The  part;^  that  had  met  in  such  high  spirits  dis¬ 
persed  in  grief  and  horror. 

Simon  came  back,  and  with  Jack  Eversley  looked 
over  all  poor  Frank’s  papers. 

“  Will  you  give  her  this  ?”  he  said,  after  glancing 
at  a  half-folded  sheet  of  note-paper  that  was  on  the 
top  of  the  desk. 

“  Why  not  give  it  yourself?  ” 

Fraser  shook  his  head. 

“  It  has  struck  me  more  than  once,  Simon, — per¬ 
haps  I  am  doing  her  injustice,  —  but  it  did  strike 
me,  and  does  so  still,  that  poor  Frank  was  ill-advised 
in  his  attachment  to  Miss  Filmer.  That  is  not  what 
I  meant  to  say  when  I  began  my  sentence,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  as  his  companion  did  not  reply.  “  Do  you  know 
much  of  her  ?  I  think  you  do.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Simon,  quietly ;  “  I  knew  her  some 
years  ago  very  intimately.” 

“  So  I  fancied.” 

Both  were  silent,  and  Eversley  stood  with  the 
folded  paper  irresolutely  by  the  door. 

“  I  have  no  right  to  ask,”  he  smd  presently,  and 
then  paused  again. 

Colonel  Fraser  had  finished  his  inspection  of  the 
desk,  and  as  he  locked  it  he  looked  m  his  compan¬ 
ion’s  face,  and  said,  “  I  suppose  I  know  what  you 
mean.  Georgiana  Filmer  is  the  last  woman  I 
should  think  of  asking  to  be  my  wife.  Do  not  let 
me  give  you  any  prejudice  against  her ;  poor  girl ! 
she  needs  a  friend,  and  she  has  lost  a  true  one  in 
this  poor  boy.” 

The  paper  had  been  written  on  the  Sunday  night 
when  Frank  had  promised  that  the  doom-chamber 
should  be  unclosed.  He  had  written  it  evidently 
just  after  leaving  Georgie  in  the  boudoir,  and  on  the 
outside  was  scrawled,  “  If  I  die.” 

“  You  see  that  I  can  give  my  life  for  your  smallest 
wish,”  he  had  written.  “  I  have  only  pain  in  think¬ 
ing  that  you  may  regret  what  you  said ;  do  not  re¬ 
gret  ;  do  not  dream  but  that  1  love  you  too  much 
not  gladly  to  die,  only  grant  me  one  thing,  —  kiss 
me  before  they  shut  my  coffin.  I  shall  Know  it. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  you  did  not  care  for  me  : 
I  love  you  so  intensely  that  I  am  jealous;  when  I 
anyone,  think  of  me  with  affection.” 

'ne  paper  was  hastily  written,  and  had  but  those 
few  words,  and  Georgie  read  them  with  a  blanched 
cheek,  but  with  a  sli^t  bitter  smile  on  her  face. 

“  Will  you  take  me  to  the  room  ?  ”  she  said  when 
she  had  finished  reading  it,  and  she  and  Eversley 
went  together,  and  he  stood  musing  sadly  and 
strangely  by  the  window  while  she  touched  the 
dead  lips  with  hers.  There  was  a  look  of  hard 
misery  on  her  face  when  she  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  and  Jack  Eversley  pitied  her,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  all  that  might  be  in  her  mind.  He  took  her 
hand  when  they  were  in  the  passage,  and  held  it 
kindly  as  he  said,  “  One  has  many  a  bitter  lesson  to 
learn  in  this  life,  Georgie,  but  it  is  no  use  looking 
back  on  evil  days.” 


She  made  no  reply,  but  a  sudden  color  came  over 
her  face ;  she  bent  and  kissed  the  hand  that  held 
hers,  then  turned  into  her  own  room  and  shut  her 
door.  Lady  Blanche  wept  herself  into  quite  a  little 
illness ;  she  and  Jack  went  the  week  after  to  Kelro 
and  she  told  every  one  at  the  Caledonian  ball  that 
her  charming  black  and  white  dress  was  worn  for 
that  dear,  dear  Mr.  Fraser ;  and  when  the  next  sea¬ 
son  she  met  the  General,  and  he  asked  her  where 
was  her  charming  and  most  interesting  friend  Miss 
Filmer,  the  fair  lady  said,  “  O,  Miss  Filmer !  really 
it  was  the  greatest  shame,  but  she  was  such  a  bad 
correspondent,  she  had  not  answered  her  last  letter, 
and  she  really  did  not  know  where  she  was.  Yes, 
she  had  been  very  nice,  had  n’t  she  ?  and  so  hand¬ 
some  !  ” 

The  General  found  himself  unusually  popular  as 
a  side  dish  that  winter,  and  told  the  “  sad  story  ” 
with  remarkable  pathos  and  many  annotations; 
and  Miss  Lucy,  who  went  to  Pau  with  her  mother 
for  change  of  scene,  married  a  consumptive  young 
clergyman  the  following  spring,  and  plays  her 
“  Leider  ohne  VVorte  ”  as  a  voluntary  on  the  har¬ 
monium  of  his  pretty  little  Lincolnshire  church  to 
this  day. 

Simon  Fraser  left  the  army.  He  is  still  unmar¬ 
ried. 


ENDINGS  OF  NOVELS. 

With  a  very  numerous  class  of  readers  the  great 
criterion  of  the  excellence  of  a  novel  is  the  manner 
of  its  ending.  Whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of 
the  whole  conception,  and  however  the  interest  may 
flag  throughout  the  fatal  second  volume,  if  the  con¬ 
clusion  omy  is  satisfactory,  a  very  large  section  of 
the  novel-reading  public  is  ready  to  condone  any 
such  trifling  shortcomings.  And,  conversely,  how¬ 
ever  full  it  is  of  incident,  however  carefully  exe¬ 
cuted,  if  their  feelings  are  shocked  by  an  unconven¬ 
tional  ending,  the  author  has  a  very  poor  chance  of 
suffrages  of  ordinary  readers  being  recorded  in  his 
favor.  With  them  an  unhappy  ending  is  as  unpar¬ 
donable  a  solecism  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  pause 
in  an  iambic  would  be  to  a  classical  examiner. 
Tliis  being  the  case,  and  the  sale  of  their  works 
being,  after  all,  a  matter  of  importance  to  even  the 
greatest  of  our  novelists,  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
this  taste  for  literary  sugar-plums  has  been  of  late 
years  pampered  with  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
reaction  from  it  has  become  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished. 

The  endings  of  nineteen  novels  out  of  twenty 
have  long  been  identical,  and  might  have  been  fore¬ 
told  with  considerable  accuracy  before  they  issued 
from  the  press.  They  differ  about  as  much  as  the 
transformation  scenes  at  the  various  pantomimes. 
A  little  variety  is  certainly  introduced  every  now 
and  then  by  the  meting  out  of  poetical  justice  to 
the  villain  of  the  piece  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  made 
to  die  of  delirium  tremens,  or  a  train  runs  over  him, 
or  some  equally  uifpleasant  accident  removes  him 
from  the  scene  of  his  iniquities  and  his  obtrusive¬ 
ness.  But  this  is  not  often  the  case :  he  is  gen- 
er.aliy  permitted  to  rest  in  peace,  and  the  curtain 
falls  before  a  happy  group  oi  the  remaining  charac¬ 
ters,  standing  in  tasteful  postures  and  bowing  their 
farewells,  with  the  hero  and  heroine  kissing  in  the 
centre,  and  the  conventional  rose-light  shed  across 
the  whole  scene.  By  the  man  who  is  tasting  a 
novel  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  this  is  no  doubt 
regarded  as  a  scene  superlatively  lovely,  and  quite 
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fairy-likc  in  ite  unexpected  beauty,  but  upon  the 
ordinary  reader,  who  remembers  some  hundred  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  situations,  the  effect  produced  is  some¬ 
what  different.  The  most  pleasurable  sensation 
which  it  can  possibly  arouse  is  a  transient  feeling  of 
placid  satisfaction.  He  knew  all  along  how  it  ought, 
according  to  his  ideas,  to  end,  and  me  author  has 
not  ventured  to  do  violence  to  his  feelings  by  run¬ 
ning  counter  to  his  expectations.  It  has  not  excited 
him  very  much,  but  it  has  served  to  wile  away  the 
time,  and  has  had  a  generally  soothing  effect  upon 
his  nerves.  He  lays  the  book  aside,  and,  as  a  rule, 
never  gives  it  another  thought. 

The  inventor  of  these  very  pretty  endings  must, 
no  doubt,  be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  a  benefactor 
of  his  kind  He  deserves  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
patron  deity  by  all  feeble  and  unimaginative  writers. 
The  custom  of  marrying  one’s  characters  happily 
has  become  so  very  common  that  an  author  may 
now  adopt  it  without  any  fear  of  incurring  a  charge 
of  plagiarism.*  This  is  not  the  case  with  any  tragic 
ending  that  we  are  aware  of.  There  is  no  conven¬ 
tional  receipt  for  making  the  hero  and  heroine  un¬ 
happy  for  life.  There  is  no  one  event  that  can  well 
constitute  so  effective  a  turning-point  in  their  ex¬ 
istence  as  the  consummation  of  a  happy  marriage. 
The  only  obvious  ways  of  avoiding  the  usual  tenni- 
nation  are  to  kill  one  of  the  principal  characters, 
to  marry  the  lady  to  the  wrong  person,  to  immure 
her  in  a  nunnery  for  life,  or  to  make  her  join  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  none  of  which  courses  will  at  pres¬ 
ent  fail  to  rouse  the  angry  hisses  of  the  disappointed 
audience. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  expect  that  the  present 
pattern  of  novel-ending  will  ever  be  materially 
altered.  To  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  virtuous 
must  ever  be  rewarded  in  fiction,  and  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  characters  inevitably  pair  off.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  custom  undoubtedly  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  an 
occasional  exception  to  the  rule  is  very  delightful, 
and  that  the  multiplication  of  such  exceptions  should 
be  encouraged. 

The  first  object  of  a  novel  is  to  give  pleasure  to 
the  reader.  Directly  it  ceases  to  do  this,  it  is  a 
failure  as  a  work  of  art  But  a  novel  may  excite 
very  painful  emotions,  and  by  tbc  mere  fact  of  its 
doing  so  increase  the  amount  of  pleasure  derived 
from  its  perusal.  Pleasure  is  a  very  complex  sensa¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  higher  forms  of  it  are  insepara¬ 
ble  from  a  certain  admixture  of  pain.  To  read  a 
pathetic  passage  from  a  first-rate  author  is  certainly 
productive  of  pain,  but  the  accompanying  pleasure 
far  more  than  compensates  for  it.  And  if  this  is 
the  case  in  isolated  passages,  it  is  even  more  true 
when  the  whole  tone  of  the  novel  is  pathetic,  and  it 
winds  up  with  what  would  generally  be  considered 
a  bad  ending.  A  permanent  impression  of  pathos 
is  left  on  the  reader’s  mind,  whereas  a  happy  end¬ 
ing  is,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  is  to  say,  it  really  produces  no  impres¬ 
sion  at  all. 

An  instance  of  the  purely  pathetic  novel  is  to  be 
found  in  Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Letter,  a  more  familiar 
one  in  Geoigc  Eliot’s  Mill  on  the  Floss.  In  the 
former  the  pathos  necessarily  arises  from  the  subject 
chosen.  'The  story  could  not  have  been  worthily 
treated  in  any  but  an  intensely  pathetic  and  tragic 
manner.  And  it  is  so  treated  with  perfect  success. 
All  the  humor  with  which  he  abounds  is  of  a  sombre 
and  gloomy  cast ;  and  yet  the  impression  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  its  readers  is  certainly  not 


an  unpleasant  one.  The  central  character  would 
probably  have  been,  in  real  life,  one  of  the  most 
repulsive  of  mortals,  but  the  awfully  tragic  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  sudden  inspiration 
of  resolve  with  which  he  finally  triumphs  over  his 
weakness,  invest  him  with  an  interest  which  he 
would  assuredly  never  have  aroused  had  the  novel 
ended  in  the  conventional  manner. 

In  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  the  distinguished  au¬ 
thoress  choosing,  of  her  own  free  will,  a  tragic  end¬ 
ing,  framed  the  whole  story  in  accordance  with  this 
intention,  and  produced  a  perfect  work  of  art. 
Throughout  her  career  she  has,  for  the  most  part, 
refused  to  bind  herself  by  conventional  trammels. 
And,  by  doing  so,  she  has  certainly  lost  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  a  large  class  ;  many  read  her  novels  as  a 
mere  matter  of  duty;  and  their  criticisms  are  amaz¬ 
ing  in  the  sameness  of  their  severity.  'They  do  not 
complain  of  a  want  of  interest  in  her  stories ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  a  great  liking  for  one  or 
two  of  the  characters,  particularly  the  minor  ones. 
But  they  say  that  the  novel  should  have  ended  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  are  ready  enough  with  their  own 
clumsy  solution  of  the  difficulty.  They  would  re¬ 
write  the  conclusion  after  the  same  principle  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  once  rewritten,  with  the  two 
luckless  lovers  restored  to  life,  and  made  happy  and 
comfortable  for  the  remainder  of  their  da}'s.  An¬ 
other  case  in  point  is  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Villette, 
where  the  authoress  had  all  along  determined  on 
the  death  of  the  principal  character,  but  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  persuasion  of  a  fHend  to  veil  his 
fate  in  oracular  words,  so  as  to  leave  it  to  the 
discernment  of  her  readers  to  interpret  the  mean- 
ing. 

Of  course,  the  great  objection  to  invariably  pleas¬ 
ant  ending  is  their  evident  artificiality.  There  is 
all  the  difference  between  a  novel  constructed  after 
the  ordinary  fa.shion  and  one  composed  on  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  comparative  freedom,  that  there  is  between  a 
piece  of  fine  landscape  and  a  garden  or  plantation. 
The  latter  is  generally  laid  out  with  greater  reg¬ 
ularity  of  detail,  but  there  is  a  subtle  harmony 
about  the  former,  which  is  unapproachable  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  gardener’s  art.  The  predilec¬ 
tion  for  happy  endings  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree, 
due  to  the  novel-writers  themselves.  The  taste  of 
the  reader  and  the  practice  of  the  writer  react  on 
one  another. '  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  For  some  reason 
or  other  the  majority  of  our  popular  novelists  are 
very  deficient  in  sustained  pathetic  power.  Many 
of  the  authors  of  the  so-called  photographic  school 
are  notoriously  so.  And  it  would  be  as  hopeless  to 
look  for  real  pathos  in  novels  devoted  exclusively 
to  complexity  of  plot,  and  striking  sensational  inci¬ 
dents  as  it  would  be  to  e.xpect  to  find  it  in  one  of 
Mr.  Boucicault’s  plays.  The  old  stage-tricks  and 
worn-out  sentimental  platitudes  do  duty  for  it,  time 
after  time,  in  both  cases.  When  the  author  finds 
that  these  pinchbeck  Imitations  are  received  by  the 
public  with  as  great  avidity  as  the  pure  gold  which 
it  would  cost  him  such  an  effort  to  collect  and 
refine,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
give  them  a  perfect  glut  of  the  inferior  metal. 
And  when  the  public  has  found  out  that  it  can¬ 
not,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  get  the  gold,  it  is 
equally  comprehensible  that  it  should,  in  fault  of 
anything  better,  put  up  with  the  pinchbeck,  and 
that  its  taste  in  time  should  become  so  vitiated 
as  not  to  be  able  to  tell  the  real  from  the  imita¬ 
tion. 
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It  is  carious  to  watch  the  winnowing  and  sittings 
continually  going  on  in  society,  —  to  see  how  some 
men  rise  to  the  top ;  perhaps  only  like  prismatic 
bubbles,  with  a  prosperity  as  brilliant  and  as  evanes¬ 
cent;  while  others  sink  down  among  the  dregs, 
where  their  feet  stick  fast  and  never  move  again  : 
how  certain  members  of  the  same  family  carry  all 
before  them,  while  others  drop  out  of  the  line  before 
half  the  running  is  made,  —  yet  both  apparently 
started  fair  together,  evenly  handicapped  and  of 
eqmd  training.  Everywhere  we  see  these  strange 
siftings  and  vicissitudes,  —  the  “struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence*  going  on  through  the  whole  of  nfe,  social  as 
well  as  physical,  and,  in  spite  of  venerable  advice 
to  the  contrary,  the  race  being  for  the  most  part  to 
the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Sir  Bernard 
Burke’s  admirable  book  on  the  Vicissitudes  of 
Families  is  the  completest  as  well  as  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  exponent  of  such  changes  existing ;  and 
although  reviewers  have  already  made  large 
draughts  from  its  contents,  enough  remains  behind 
for  many  a  half-mournfiil  citation.  Komance  an<l 
truth  were  never  so  thoroughly  blended.  As  a 
record  of  exceptional  family  histories,  these  volumes 
by  Ulster  King  of  Arms  challenge,  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  they  contain,  the  subtlest  invention ;  for  they 
trace  down  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the  mire  of 
the  valley,  many  a  lofty  family  tree  which  once 
stood  on  the  very  crest  of  the  hill.  Who,  at  one 
time,  could  equal  the  Plantagenets  ?  But  among 
the  latest  descendants  of  that  house  were  a  cobbler 
and  a  sexton.  A  butcher  and  a  toll-gatherer  were 
among  the  lineal  descendants  of  a  king’s  son  (Ed¬ 
mund  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  sixth  son  of 
Edward  the  first),  and  as  such  entitled  to  quarter 
the  royal  arms  and  to  call  cousin  with  the  Queen  ; 
while  the  direct  descendants  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  that  ever  lived, 
matched  these  royal  dregs  in  poverty  and  obscure 
condition.  Thomas,  the  great-grandson  of  Oliver, 
was  a  grocer  on  Snow  Hill ;  and  his  son,  Oliver,  was 
an  attorney  in  London.  In  the  female  line,  one 
was  married  to  a  shoemaker ;  another  to  a  butcher’s 
son,  her  fellow-servant ;  a  third  to  a  jeweller ;  and  a 
fourth  to  an  attorney,  at  his  decease  keeping  a  small 
day-school  for  her  bread.  A  Percy,  it  must  be  owned 
with  rather  a  shady  title,  was  a  trunk-maker,  and 
contended  manfully  for  what  he  deemed  his  rights. 
One  of  the  great  Nevilles,  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  proud  “  Peacock  of  the  North,”  sued  royalty  for 
a  pittance  to  keep  her  from  starvation.  John,  Earl 
of  Traijuhair,  cousin  of  James  the  Sixth,  stood  beg- 

fing  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  receiving  alms  “  as 
umbly  and  thankfully  as  the  poorest  suppliant”; 
and  an  Urquhart  of  Burdsyard,  one  of  the  famous 
Urquharts  of  Cromarty,  came  as  a  wandering  beg¬ 
gar  to  his  own  hall  door. 

Then  think  of  a  “  Princess  of  Connemara  ”  dying 
of  misery  on  board  a  small  sailing  vessel,  and  enabled 
to  be  on  board  at  all  only  by  the  charity  of  friends. 
She  was  one  of  the  great  Martins  of  Galway,  and 
came  into  nominal  possession  of  an  estate  of  which 
the  then  owner  boasted  to  George  the  Fourth  that 
it  gave  “  an  approach  from  his  gate-hoase  to  his  hall 
of  thirty  miles  length.”  But  Irish  recklessness  and 
Irish  hospitality  in  time  crumpled  up  those  thirty 
miles  of  land  into  a  six-foot  plank  on  board  a 
wretched  sailing  vessel,  and  the  poor  half-starved 
princess,  the  last  of  her  great  house,  died  an  exile 
and  a  pauper.  The  Act  for  the  Prevention  of 


Cruelty  to  Animals,  commonly  called  Dick  Martin’s 
Act,  was  framed  by  that  same  Richard  Martin  of 
Galway.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  could  not  exchange 
a  little  of  his  excessive  tenderness  for  animals  fer 
some  conunon  sense  and  consideration  for  human 
beings. 

The  story  of  the  glove-maker,  William  Maclellan, 
Lord  Kirkcudbright,  is  also  another  singular  in¬ 
stance  of  social  changes.  The  Kirkcudbright  estates 
were  carried  off  by  creditors  in  1669 ;  and,  as  there 
was  nothing  left  but  the  empty  title,  the  various 
heirs  and  possessor  of  that  dignity  forbore  to  use  it, 
and  got  their  living  as  they  best  could ;  the  lord 
under  present  notice  getting  his  as  a  glove-maker. 
He  used  to  stand  in  the  lobby  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms  in  Edinburgh  selling  gloves  to  the  ball-goers ; 
for,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  a  new  pair 
was  required  for  every  fresh  dance.  He  used  to 
join  the  company  at  the  ball  following  the  election 
of  a  representative  peer,  at  which  he  himself  had 
given  his  vote.  Then,  as  a  mntleman  and  noble¬ 
man,  he  danced  with  the  ladies  to  whom  he  had 
been  glove-maker  and  servant  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  His  son  went  into  the  army,  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and,  “  not  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  legal  recognition,  submitted  his  peerage 
claim  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whose  decision  he 
was  declared  seventh  Lord  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1773.” 

“  The  Norwiches  rose  and  fell  by  the  smiles  of 
woman.”  In  the  beginning  of  things,  “Margaret 
Holt,  the  heiress  of  Brampton  manor,  gave  her 
heart  and  hand  to  Simon  de  Norwich,  and  endowed 
him  with  her  mansion  and  lands  ” ;  and  his  grandson, 
another  Simon  de  Norwich,  also  married  an  heiress, 
and  acquired  much  goods  and  lands  thereby. 

So  the  wheel  of  fortune  went  merrily  round  for 
man^  a  generation,  until  the  hitch  came  in  the  time 
of  Sir  William  Norwich,  who  drank  and  gamed  and 
rioted  through  life  more  luxuriously  than  virtuously, 
losing  his  estates  at  card-playing,  it  is  said,  to  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  —  by  no  means  one  of  the 
kind  to  let  loose  what  she  had  once  grasped.  He 
withdrew  to  Harborough,  and  died  there  in  great 
poverty,  1741.  Though  buried  with  his  kindred  in 
Brampton  Church,  no  stone  or  tablet  marks  the  spot 
or  records  his  name.  The  title  passed  to  another 
branch  of  the  family ;  but  a  title  without  estates  is 


but  a  poor  patrimony,  and  the  last  English  descend¬ 
ant  ot  the  Norwiches,  “  Sir  Samuel  Norwich,”  was 


for  many  years  a  sawyer  in  Kettering.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  who  died  in  the  parish  work- 
house,  and  whose  widow  was  a  laundress.  She  was 
very  poor  and  very  ignorant,  and  died  in  1860,  aged 
eighty.  The  present  heir  of  the  family  and  holder 
of  the  title.  Sir  William  Norwich,  is  in  America,  and 
said  to  be  doing  well ;  so  perhaps  the  old  family  will 
be  revived  in  the  future  generations,  all  the  wiser 
for  their  bitter  experience. 

The  story  of  Viscount  Kingsland  is  again  one  of 
the  strangest  of  strange  romances.  Descended  from 
one  of  the  old  Anglo-Norman  families  of  Ireland,  — 
the  Bamewalls  of  Meath, —  the  Viscounts  Kings¬ 
land  were  among  the  foremost  families  of  olden 
times ;  but,  by  tlm  severance  of  land  from  title  the 
estates  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  name  alone 
remained  to  a  race  of  paupers  as  a  high-sounding 
mockery  in  a  reality  of  social  misery.  At  last  the 
mockery  itself  fell  into  disuse,  until  Mr.  Hitchcock,  a 
solicitor,  took  up  the  case  and  carried  it  to  so  much 
of  a  triumphant  end  as  the  reader  may  determine 
according  to  his  own  lights.  We  will  give  Mr. 
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Hitchcock’s  letter  —  addressed  to  Ulster  King  of 
Arms  —  in  extcnso,  not  being  able  to  improve  on 
it:  — 

“  Dddlis,  September  26, 1S62. 

“  My  deau  Sir  Bernard  :  When  the  late  Lord 
Kingsland  established  his  claim  to  the  peerage,  1 
was  a  mere  boy ;  but  as  iny  father  was  the  solicitor 
to  whose  enterprise,  talent,  and  pecuniary  support 
he  was  indebted  fur  success,  he  was  very  much  at 
our  house  during  the  progress  of  the  proce^ings,  and 
his  extraordinary  story  became  as  familiar  to  the 
family  ‘  as  household  words.’  I  am  therefore  enabled 
from  recollection,  although  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  to  give  you  some 
outline  of  his  antecedents.  He  was  born  in  some 
obscure  part  of  Dublin,  and  ‘  educated  ’  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Castle  Market,  where  it  was  said  he  made  his 
‘6rst  appearance  in  public  ’  in  the  ‘  onerous  ’  part  of 
a  basket-boy,  his  success  in  which  character  led  to 
his  promotion  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  position  of  underwaiter  at  a  tavern  in  Daw¬ 
son  Street.  It  subsequently  appears  that,  although 
'  in  so  lowly  a  sphere,  he  entertained  a  dreamy  no¬ 
tion,  derived  from  family  tradition,  that,  as  he  bore 
the  name  of  the  Kingsland  family,  he  might  by  some 
,  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  become  entitled  to  its 
I  honors  and  estates.  The  lord  Kingsland  of  that 
I  time  was  a  lunatic,  residing  in  an  asjdum  in  France, 

I  and  was  under  the  guardianship  of  his  relative,  Lord 
!  Trinileston.  A  false  rumor  of  that  lord’s  death 
I  reached  Matthew  Bamewall  while  he  was  officiating 
at  the  tavern  in  Dawson  Street,  and  acting  upon  the 
traditionary  notion  of  heirship,  under  the  advice  of 
his  then  companions  and  friends,  Matthew  mustered 
a  strong  force  of  the  employees  of  the  tavern  and  the 
market  which  had  been  the  school  of  his  early  train¬ 
ing,  and  with  that  formidable  array  proceeded  forth¬ 
with  to  survey  the  family  mansion,  of  which  he  took 
instant  possession.  There  he  cut  down  timber,  light¬ 
ed  bonfires,  and  for  some  short  time  indulged  in  the 
exercise  of  rude  liospitality  to  the  companions  who 
had  escortcil  him,  and  the  rabble  which  he  collected 
in  the  neighborhood.  His  rejoicings  were,  however, 
but  shortrlivecL  Lord  Trimleston,  the  guardian  of 
'  the  lunatic  peer,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  poor  Matthew  was  committed  to  Newgate  un¬ 
der  an  attachment  for  contempt  While  in  the 
prison  he  was  advised  to  apply  to  my  father  for  his 
legal  advice  and  assistance,  through  which  be  was 
.after  some  time  set  at  liberty.  At  that  period  he 
was  quite  unable  to  trace  his  pedigree,  and  being 
utterly  illiterate,  —  unable  even  to  write  his  name, 
—  he  could  give  but  little  assistance  to  his  legal  ad¬ 
viser  in  testing  the  justice  of  the  claim  which,  in  the 
midst  of  his  ailmost  Cimmerian  darkness,  he  still  in¬ 
sisted  upon  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Kings¬ 
land  peerage.  My  father,  however,  being  a  man  of 
sanguine  temperament,  as  well  as  superior  talents, 
saw  that  there  was  something  in  the  claim,  and  took 
up  the  case  with  such  suxlor,  that  he  soon  discovered 
a  clew,  which  led  him  step  by  step  through  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  tracing  a  pedigree 
amidst  so  much  ignorance,  until  at  length  there  was 
but  one  missing  link  in  the  chain ;  and  this  was,  after 
much  research,  supplied  by  the  evidence  of  one 
Lucinda  Ambridge,  a  woman  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  old.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lunatic  peer  actual- 
hj  died ;  and  when  Matthew’s  pedigree  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  proofs  forthcoming,  the  claim  was 
brought  beibre  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  after  due  in¬ 
vestigation  admitted.  During  the  progress  of  tracing 
the  pedigree,  and  pending  the  decision  of  the  House 


of  Lonls,  the  expectant  peer  was  clothed  and  snp- 
iKirted  by  my  father,  and  was  frequently  at  our 
house.  He  was  at  first  very  modest,  and  could 
scarcely  be  enticed  beyond  the  mat  at  the  hall  door, 
and  when  brought  into  the  room,  he  sat,  as  such  men 
do,  on  the  least  possible  edge  of  a  chair.  By  de¬ 
grees,  however,  he  grew  in  confidence,  and,  being  a 
good-humored  man,  his  conversation  was  very  amus¬ 
ing,  what  Lord  Duberley  would  call  his  ‘  cakalology,’ 
or  Dr.  Pangloss  his  ‘  cacology,’  being  e.xtremely  rich. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  do  justice  in  description  to  his 
exultation  and  pride  at  being  acknowledged  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 

“  But  his  elevation  was  accompanied  by  a  sail 
drawback.  The  property  which  should  have  gone 
with  the  title,  consisting,  I  believe,  chiefly  of  church 
advowsons,  had  lapsed  to  the  crown,  owing  to  some 
want  of  conformity  to  the  Established  Cliurch  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  ancestors,  and  could  not  be 
recovered.  A  poor  peer’s  pension  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  was  granted  to  the  new  Lord  Vis¬ 
count  Kingsland  and  Baron  of  Turvey ;  but,  alas  ! 
my  father  never  was  paid  anything  for  his  outlay 
.and  professional  labor.  All  he  got  was  the  eclat, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  .achieved  so  great  a 
triumph.  Lord  Kingsland  was  married  in  early  life 
to  a  woman  in  his  then  class,  who  died  before  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  leaving  only  one  child,  a 
son,  who  lived  to  be  the  Honorable  Mr.  Barnewall, 
and  heir  apjiarent  to  the  peerage,  but  died  within  a 
few  years  after  his  father  had  established  his  claim. 
After  some  time.  Lord  Kingsland  married  a  Miss 
Bradshaw,  an  English  lady,  but  died  without  issue ; 
and  consequently  the  title  is  extinct,  although  it  is 
said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  an  heir  could  be 
found  amongst  the  poorest  classes  in  Dublin.  My 
lord’s  sayings  and  doings  are  most  amusing.  As  I 
mentioned  his  cacology,  I  will  give  you  a  sample. 
His  second  wife  took  great  pains  to  improve  him, 
but  in  vain.  When  he  came  here  under  her  tute¬ 
lage,  she  watched  his  words,  and  always  corrected 
him,  even  before  company.  One  day,  being  asked 
to  take  some  lunch,  he  declined,  saying,  ‘  I  have 
been  eating  selvedges  all  day.’  My  lady,  correct¬ 
ing,  said,  ‘  Sandwiches,  my  lord.’  He  replied, 
‘  Ah,  my  lady,  I  wish  you ’d  be  quiet,  you  ’re  al¬ 
ways  rebuting  me.’ 

“  Poor  fellow !  He  hail  a  hard  time  of  it.  What 
between  my  lady  and  his  own  lordship,  he  must 
have  often  wished  himself  back  among  the  free-and- 
easy  ‘  Bohemians  ’  of  his  early  association.” 

When  the  lordly  Nevilles  went  down  to  the  dregs. 
Cole,  the  blacksmith,  rose  to  the  surface,  —  rose  so 
high,  indeed,  that  his  grandson  bought  the  Nevilles’ 
castle  of  Brancepeth.  'The  family  of  Cole,  however, 
fell  as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  —  its  prosperity  being  lit¬ 
tle  but  a  prismatic  bubble  of  great  show  and  splen¬ 
dor  while  it  lasted,  but  of  no  stability ;  and  after  the 
life  of  Sir  Ralph,  the  second  baronet,  the  great  house 
that  had  been  raised  on  the  foundation  of  the  smithy 
crashed  to  the  ground,  and  the  last  grandson  of  Sir 
Ralph  died  in  such  utter  want  that  he  had  to  be 
buned  by  the  charity  of  a  cousin.  Then  there  was 
the  strange  story  of  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon, 
and  how  Mr.  Nugent  Bell  dug  and  delved  among 
the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  the  past  till  he  had  un¬ 
earthed  his  friend’s  claim,  and  transferred  Captain 
Hastings,  R.  N.,  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  but  the  most  romantic  of  all  “  Ulster’s  ” 
stories  is  that  of  the  Anglesey  claim. 

In  1706,  Arthur  Lord  Altham  married  Mary 
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Sheffield,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  In  1715,  some  years  after  the  marriage, 
Lady  Althnin  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Dunniain,  the 
family  residence  in  Wexford,  which  son  was  chris- 
tenecl  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  chaplain  of  Lord  Al- 
tham,  and  called,  after  his  grandfather,  James  An- 
nesley,  Earl  of  Anglesey.  Two  gentlemen  of  repute 
in  the  jiarish,  Anthony  Colclough  and  Anthony 
Clifie  respectively,  were  the  godfathers,  and  Mrs. 
Pigot,  of  Tintern,  was  the  godmother.  The  Earl  of 
Mount  Alexander  swore  to  the  birth  of  the  child, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  heard  Lord  Altham  say,  with 
an  oath,  that  “  his  wife  had  got  a  son  which  would 
make  his  brother’s  nose  swell,”  which  is  apparently 
an  unusual  version  of  putting  that  member  out  of 
joint  Indeed,  there  seemed  in  those  days  nothing 
to  which  to  object  in  the  transaction,  and  everything 
was  open  and  confessed  enough. 

Two  years  after  the  birth  of  the  child  Lord  and 
Lady  Altham  separated,  and  my  Lord  took  the  boy 
with  him  from  place  to  place  till  he  cast  anchor  in 
Carlow,  where  he  took  back  a  former  mistress,  with 
whom  he  finally  settled  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1722. 
She  called  herself  then  Lady  Altham;  though  the 
real  wife  was  alive,  poorly  pensioned,  and  in  deli¬ 
cate  health.  In  1729,  the  real  Lady  Altham  died. 
Lord  Altham,  of  course,  like  all  Irish  peers,  wanted 
money.  He  could  not  raise  it  unless  joined  in  the 
loan  by  bis  son,  who  was  too  young  for  this.  He 
therefore  (this  is  the  theory)  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
him  as  a  useless  burden,  and  sent  him  to  a  person 
called  Cavanagh,  ftom  whom,  however,  the  lad  es¬ 
caped  back  to  Ixird  Altham.  But  when  he  reached 
his  old  house  he  was  refused  admittance,  denied  ac¬ 
knowledgment  ;  and  so  perforce  went  out  into  dark¬ 
ness  and  distress,  and  became  henceforth  a  vaga¬ 
bond  about  the  streets.  In  1727,  Lord  Altham 
died,  and  his  brother  became  Lord  Altham  in  his 
stead,  succeeding  ten  years  after  to  the  earldom  of 
Anglesey  as  well. 

A  year  after  his  brother's  death.  Lord  Altham 
sought  out  his  nephew,  kidnapped  him  —  so  the 
story  runs  —  and  shipped  him  on  board  the  Janus, 
under  the  name  of  James  Hennesley.  He  was 
taken  to  America,  and  sold  to  a  planter,  one  Drum¬ 
mond,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  kept  on  the  plantation 
for  thirteen  years.  An  old  woman,  a  fellow-slave, 
was  very  kind  to  him,  and  when  she  died,  perhaps 
feeling  that  he  had  lost  his  only  friend,  he  tried  to 
make  his  escape,  but  was  recaptured,  and  transferred 
to  another  master  because  of  the  brutality  of  Drum¬ 
mond.  The  twelve  months’  servitude,  which  was  all 
now  remaining  of  the  original  bond  was  lengthened 
into  five  years,  as  a  punishment  for  his  attempt. 
Here,  in  his  second  term,  a  ^^oung  Iroriuois  Indian 
girl  fell  in  love  with  him ;  and  it  seems  that  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  daughter  did  something  of  the  same  kind  too ; 
whereupon  the  Indian  nearly  murdered  her  mis¬ 
tress  and  then  drowned  herself.  James  Hennesley 
was  again  sold;  and  this  time  placed  on  a  plantation 
near  that  of  his  old  master,  Drummond,  where  two 
Indians,  brothers  to  the  young  Iroc|uois  girl,  tried  to 
murder  him  ;  but  suceeeded  only  in  wounding  him 
severely,  and  giving  him  two  months’  sickness. 
Then,  so  he  said,  he  discovered  a  plot,  wherein  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment,  his  master's  wife,  had 
agreed  to  rob  her  husband,  and  escape  to  Europe 
with  the  slave  of  a  neighboring  planter.  His  peccant 
wife  sought  to  tamper  with  the  young  man’s  fidelity ; 
but,  failing  In  this,  she  tried  to  poison  him.  Now 
he  escaped  in  reality,  and  went  as  a  sailor  before  the 
mast  on  board  a  British  man-of-war ;  where  Admi¬ 
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ral  Vernon  heard  his  story,  and,  believing  in  it,  sent 
him  to  England  to  try  his  luck  in  the  law  courts. 
His  first  appearance  there  was  as  prisoner  on  the 
charge  of  murder,  he  having  accidentally  shot  a 
man  named  Egglestone ;  and  when  asked  whether 
he  would  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  his  answer  was 
a  fine  bit  of  melodramatic  indignation :  — 

“  My  Lord,  I  observe  that  I  am  indicted  by  the 
name  of  James  Hennesley,  laborer,  the  lowest  ad¬ 
dition  my  enemies  could  possibly  make  use  of;  but 
though  I  claim  to  be  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  a  peer 
of  this  realm,  I  submit  to  plead  not  guilty  to  this 
indictment,  and  put  myself  immediately  upon  my 
country,  conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  and  im¬ 
patient  to  be  acquitted  even  of  the  imputation  of  a 
crime  so  unbecoming  the  dignity  I  claim.” 

He  was  acquitted.  After  this  came  the  more  im¬ 
portant  trial  for  the  earldom,  in  which  also  James 
Hennesley  was  victorious  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  vagabond  of  the  streets,  the  ill-used  slave  on 
the  plantation,  became  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  a  peer 
of  the  realm.  But  he  never  assumed  the  title,  and 
died  in  1760,  leaving  two  sons,  who  did  not  long 
survive  him,  the  one  oying  in  1763,  and  the  other  in 
1764.  There  was  another  trial  about  the  same  earl¬ 
dom  a  few  years  later,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
teriMting  to  report. 

Some  analogy  to  this  great  Anglesey  case  may  be 
found  in  the  strange  Tichborne  story  going  on  at 
this  moment,  and  likely  to  go  on  for  some  time  yet 
before  it  is  finally  arranged.  When  Sir  James 
Francis  Doughty,  tenth  baronet,  and  father  of  the 
late  Sir  Alfml  Tichborne,  eleventh  baronet,  came 
to  the  title  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
in  1853,  he  had  two  sons,  Roger  Charles,  bom  in 
1829,  and  Alfred  Joseph,  bom  in  1839,  —  the  two 
boys  being  of  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four 
respectivmy.  The  year  after  his  father’s  accession, 
Roger,  an  ex-lieutenant  in  the  6  th  Dragoons,  left 
England  in  anger ;  declaring  that  he  would  never 
return  during  his  father’s  litetime ;  and  sailed  for 
South  America  to  see  what  fortune  and  energy 
would  give  him  In  a  new  life.  However,  the  ship 
in  which  he  had  embarked  was  wrecked,  and  young 
Tichborne  was  assumed  to  have  gone  to  the  bottom 
with  the  rest.  Years  passed  on.  Alfred  grew  up, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Amndel  of  War- 
dour  ;  and  in  1862  Sir  James,  the  father,  died,  and 
Alfred  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  But  he 
did  not  keep  them  long.  He  was  wonderfully  ex¬ 
travagant  during  his  short  period  of  possession,  and 
ran  through  his  property  with  that  mad  haste  which 
some  young  men  have  to  free  themselves  from  the 
encumbrance  of  wealth. 

“  He  raced,  built  yachts,  and  got  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,”  says  one  account ;  his  last  plaything 
being  a  pony,  which  used  to  come  on  the  table  after 
dinner.  In  February,  1866,  he  died  without  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  two  months  after  Ladv  Tichborne  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  who  thus  became  tlie  infant  baronet 
and  the  supposed  lawful  heir.  Early  on  New  Year’s 
day  last,  a  man,  professing  to  be  the  Roger  Charles 
Tichborne  supposed  to  be  dead  twelve  years  and 
more,  arrived  at  Tichborne  Park,  and  claimed  the 
estates.  He  saw  his  mother,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Tichborne,  and  satisfied  her  as  to  his  identity ;  he 
saw,  too,  some  of  the  older  tenantry  at  Alresford, 
and  after  having  convinced  them  that  his  eyes 
twinkled  and  his  right  knee  turned  inwards,  as  the 
real  young  Roger’s  used  to  do,  and  having  given  one 
man,  by  particular  request,  “  a  full-faced  view  of  his 
back,”  he  was  accepted  among  them  all  as  the  right 
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thing,  how  oddly  so  ever  his  return  had  been  brought 
about,  and  hailed  as  the  indisputable  heir  of  the 
estate.  The  young  Lady  Uchbome,  however,  and 
her  friends,  naturally  dispute  his  claim  in  favor  and 
defence  of  the  child’s  rights ;  and  the  matter  is  still 
unsettled;  giving  frequent  occasion  for  newspaper 
paragraphs  of  conflicting  views,  —  some  holding  to 
the  new  man’s  identity,  and  others  to  his  fabe  im- 

Sersonation,  and  each  putting  forth  various  anec- 
otes  of  more  or  less  questionable  authenticity,  prov¬ 
ing  the  right  and  justice  of  the  two  beliefs. 

The  man’s  account  of  himself  is  full  of  interest 
and  adventure.  When  he  left  England,  in  1853,  he 
went  to  South  America,  crossing  from  Peru  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  there  embarking  in  a  small  schooner, 
the  Bella,  of  Liverpool,  bound  for  Jamaica.  The 
schooner  foundered  by  the  way.  Proof  of  this  was 
given  ^  sundry  spars  and  fragments  picked  up  at 
sea,  sufficient  at  least  to  convince  the  underwriters 
who  paid  the  insurance,  and  the  family  at  Alfreston, 
who  mourned  the  son  they  make  dead  to  themselves 
and  the  world  at  large.  But  Roger,  or  at  least  the 
man  who  assumes  to  be  Roger,  says  that  he  was  res¬ 
cued  from  the  wreck  by  a  schooner,  the  Osprey,  and 
by  her  conv^ed  to  Australia,  where  he  took  the 
name  of  De  Castro,  living  at  a  place  called  Wagga- 
Wagga,  and  following  the  not  very  aristocratic  caJl- 
ing  of  a  horse-dealer  and  butcher.  Here  he  heard 
of  his  father’s  death,  and  young  Alfred’s  accession 
to  the  title ;  but  not  wishing  to  disturb  his  brother, 
he  said,  of  whom  he  had  been  always  fond,  he  kept 
himself  and  his  claims  in  abeyance,  until  news  of 
his  death,  too,  came  to  him,  and  that  he  had  died 
without  leaving  any  children  behind  him.  He  was 
told  this  by  one  Andrew  Bogle,  an  old  negro  servant 
of  his  uncle’s.  Sir  Edward  Doughty ;  and  on  hear¬ 
ing  it  he  determined  to  come  back  to  England  with 
his  wife  and  child,  and  claim  the  title  and  estates 
which  were  his  by  right.  How  the  case  will  turn 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  which  way  so  ever  it  goes, 
it  will  form  in  the  future,  as  now  in  the  present,  a 
cause  ce'lebre. 

The  Smyths  of  Ashton  Court  had  a  fight  for  their 

Eessions.  There  was  something  of  quite  old-time 
^  i-handedness  in  the  way  in  which  “  Sir  Richard 
Smyth,”  accompanied  by  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Rodham, 
waited  upon  Mr.  Way,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of 
the  young  heir,  demanding  the  keys  of  the  mansion, 
and  the  instant  discharge  of  the  servants,  and  giving 
them  all  two  hours  for  preparation  and  departure. 
Tliat  first  interview  ended  by  both  claimant  and 
solicitor  being  handed  over  to  the  servants,  and 
“  deposited  outside  the  house,”  —  a  mild  periphrasis 


“  deposited  outside  the  house,”  —  a  mild  periphrasis 
for  being  “  kicked  out  of  the  house.”  Mr.  Rodham 
would  not  have  more  to  do  with  the  matter,  but 
Mr.  Cattlin,  another  solicitor,  would.  The  tenantry 
had  notices  not  to  pay  their  rents  save  to  himself, 
as  “  Sir  Richard’s  ”  a^ent ;  and  Sir  Richard  and 
his  family  affected  quite  courtly  pomp  at  Bristol, 
where  they  lived ;  which  was  a  slight  change  in  the 
condition  of  a  man  who,  but  a  year  ago,  had  been  a 
pauper.  All  sorts  of  rumors  were  afioat  concerning 
wills  and  legal  documents  of  supreme  importance ; 
and  on  the  last  day  of  Trinity  Term,  1853,  Mr. 
Cattlin  served  Mr.  Way  with  a  writ  of  ejectment, 
at  the  same  time  informing  the  family  solicitors  that 
“  he  was  in  posses.sion  of  a  will  under  the  seal  and 
signature  of  Sir  Hugh  Smyth,  which  rendered  the 
title  of  his  client.  Sir  Richard  Smyth,  Indisputable.” 
“  Sir  Richard,”  it  must  be  observed,  claimed  to  be 
the  old  man’s  heir  by  a  first  and  secret  marria^. 
Also,  there  was  a  brooch,  a  seal,  a  portrait,  ana  a 


pigtail.  Mr.  Bovill,  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  made  out 
a  capital  case.  But  aner  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 
had  handled  it,  the  case  collapsed.  By  skilful  cross- 
examination  he  broi^ht  out  these  startling  facts : 
that  the  so-called  Sir  Richard  Smyth  was  in  truth 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  son  of  old  John  Pro- 
vis,  of  Warminster ;  that  he  himself  had  had  the 
name  of  Jane  Gookin  (plaintiff’s  grandmother)  en¬ 
graved  on  the  brooch  ;  that  he  himself,  too,  had  or¬ 
dered  the  seal  with  the  Smyth  arms,  and  the  motto, 
“  Qui  capit  capitor,”  the  faulty  vowel  slipping  into 
the  legend  undetected ;  that  he  had  tampered  with 
writings,  and  forged  the  documents  :  and  that,  being 
inexpert,  he  had  written  the  will,  dated  1823,  on 
parchment  prepared  in  a  certain  onl^  too  modem 
way ;  and  that  he  had  sent  the  will  to  himself  through 
Frederick  Crane.  His  last  proof,  a  pigtail  two  feet 
long,  with  which  he  said  ho  had  been  born,  as  was 
his  son  —  though  his  was  only  six  inches  long  —  was 
not  held  conclusive  agmnst  the  evidence  of  ihtud 
and  forgery ;  and  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty, 
and  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  twenty  years’  trans¬ 
portation.  The  forged  will,  the  Bible,  the  jewels, 
the  picture,  and  the  pig^l  were  all  impounded,  and 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  The  suit 
cost  the  Smyths  nearly  six  thousand  pounds ;  but 
they  have  the  pigtail  to  show  for  their  money. 
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During  the  ensuing  summer,  there  is  to  be  an 
International  Copyright  Congress  in  Paris. 

A  NEW  volume  of  poems  by  Jean  Ingelow  will  ap¬ 
pear  this  month.  It  is  entitled  “  A  Story  of  Doom, 
and  other  Poems.” 

The  Pope  has  allowed  the  family  of  the  late 
Prince  Cesarini  Sforza,  who  died  in  exile  last  year, 
to  return  to  Rome. 

Several  arrests  have  been  made  at  Tomsk,  in 
Siberia,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  formid¬ 
able  conspiracy  there. 

The  wedding  of  the  young  king  of  Bavaria  with 
the  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  is  at  last  fixed 
for  the  1 2th  of  October. 

The  Paris  Institut  has  awarded  the  grand  prize 
of  20,000  francs,  given  for  the  best  opera  played 
during  the  last  ten  years,  to  M.  Felicien  David,  for 
his  opera  “  Herculaneum.” 

Madam  Rumor  says  that  a  new  magazine  of  in¬ 
calculable  merit  will  make  its  appearance  in  London 
next  August.  The  same  lady  whispers  the  name  of 
its  editor,  —  Anthony  Trollope. 

The  Mount  Cenis  tunnel  is  now  more  than  half 
completed.  Its  entire  length  will  be  nearly  eight 
miles.  If  the  present  rate  of  progress  be  maintained 
it  will  be  finished  in  March,  1870. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  frere,  is  about  to  finish  the 
publication  of  Les  Blancs  et  les  Bleus,  which  had 
been  commenced  in  the  Mousquelaire,  and  leil  un¬ 
finished  by  the  suspension  of  that  journal. 

The  London  Athenamm,  of  May  the  18th,  con¬ 
tains  a  pleasant  paper  on  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  translation  of  the  Divina  Cothmedia. 
“  America,”  says  the  critic,  “  thus  does  homage  to 
the  genius  of  the  immortal  Florentine,  and  in  the 
person  of  her  most  popular  poet  claims  to  rank 
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among  his  devoted  admirers.”  The  Athenaium  has 
lately  become  amiably  disposed  towards  American 
poetry.  In  this  same  number  we  find  appreciative 
notices  of  Whittier’s  “  Tent  on  the  Beach,”  Wil¬ 
lis’s  poetical  works,  and  George  Arnold’s  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  lyrias. 

The  largest  topaz  known  is  one  from  Brazil, 
which  has  just  been  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  France. 
It  is  nearly  4  lbs.  weight  On  one  side  of  it  is 
engraved  the  image  of  Christ  breaking  the  s:icra- 
mental  bread. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in 
London,  “  'Tlie  Holborn,”  a  sensational  piece  called 
“  The  Flying  Scud,”  by  Bourcicault,  has  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  stage.  It  has  enjoyed  a  run  of  over  two 
hundred  nights. 

The  Parisians  are  again  to  have  Victor  Hugo’s 
dramatic  works.  The  approaching  production  of 
Ilemani,  at  the  Theatre  Frantjais,  is  being  at  pres¬ 
ent  eagerly  anticipaterl.  Ruy  Bias  will  shortly  be 
represented  at  tlie  Od^n. 

The  death  of  the  last  descendant  of  Ilenrich 
Zwinglius,  the  famed  Swiss  preacher,  is  chronicled 
in  the  Swiss  papers.  He  died  at  Dittikon  at  the 
age  of  GO,  leaving  behind  many  precious  relics  that 
had  belonged  to  Us  illustrious  ancestor. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  our  London  ex¬ 
changes  is  a  small  neat  ouarto  of  eight  pages,  called 
the  Little  'Times,  edited  bj  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 
It  displays  enough  capital  in  the  way  of  wit,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  talent  to  set  up  three  or  four  such  journals 
as  its  cumbrous  evening  contemporaries. 

The  comedian,  Lehmann,  of  the  court  theatre  of 
Hanover  has  been  dismissed  on  account  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  he  is  known  to  feel  for  the  dethroned  monarch. 
The  Prussian  government  will,  it  seems,  allow  no 
one  to  cherish  attachment  to  any  but  themselves. 
This,  however,  happens  to  be  at  a  discount  just  now 
in  Germany. 

It  is  siud  that  the  Kng  of  Prussia,  oh  his  visit  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  whI  be  accompanied  by  the 
Count  Von  Bismarck.  To  the  already  long  list  of 
royal  personages  who  are  expected  at  Pans  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months,  the  names  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  are  now  ad<  led. 

Mr.  Jokn  Oxemford,  theatrical  critic  to  the 
Times,  being  incapacitated  by  severe  illness  from 
discharging  his  duties,  has  b^n  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  signalled  his  accession  to 
the  post  by  frankly  censuring  the  management  of 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  for  the  slovenly  and  ineffective 
manner  m  which  “.  Henry  Dunbar,”  one  of  his  own 
plays,  was  placed  on  the  boards  at  that  house. 

Dora  d’Istria,  Princess  KolzoffMassalsky,  whose 
works  have  procured  her  a  certain  degree  of  repu¬ 
tation,  has  just  received,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  citizenship  of  Greece. 
The  reason  given  is  “  m  consequence  of  her  rare 
literary  merits,  and  of  the  great  services  rendered 
without  intermission  to  the  Hellenic  Nation.”  Xes 
femmes  Orient,  and  Voyage  dans  la  Caucase,  are 
the  works  of  travel  which  are  best  known. 

The  sculptor  Bottenelli,  of  Trieste,  is  at  work  on 
a  monument  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Lissa. 


It  will  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  officers  who 
fought  in  the  engagement  and  survived  the  fi«ffit, 
and  is  to  serve  also  as  a  remembrance  of  their  com¬ 
rades  who  fell  on  that  day.  A  colossal,  recumbent 
lion  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  monument ;  on  the 
.rides  of  the  pedestal  will  be  a  reprefientation  of  the 
fight  in  relief,  the  names  of  the  killed,  and  a  dedica¬ 
tory  inscription. 

The  “  London  ”  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Houl- 
ston  and  Wright,  Paternoster  Row.  Two  numbers 
have  appeared.  In  manner  and  matter,  “  The  Lon¬ 
don  ”  is  a  copy  of  The  St  James’s  Magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  firm. 

The  Danish  ladies  have  formed  a  committee  to 
receive  contributions  in  diamonds  and  bijouterie, 
from  all  of  their  fair  countrywomen,  who  desire  to 
relieve  the  Schleswig  refugees  expelled  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Government.  1,500  families  were  driven  from 
Schleswig  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Prussia. 

We  find  the  following  bit  of  bird-gossip  in  one 
of  our  Continental  exchanges.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  nightingales  have  assembled  this  spring 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naumburg.  They  settled  alxmt  the 
middle  of  April  in  groups  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
in  a  wood,  and  remained  there  eight  days.  During 
this  time  they  held  a  sort  of  musical  tournament,  two 
birds  singing  solo  alternately,  and  the  performance 
being  occasionally  varied  by  a  chorus  in  which  all 
the  birds  participated.  It  is  positively  asserted  by 
ornithologists  who  were  present  at  this  singular  con¬ 
cert  that  there  was  not  a  single  female  bird  among 
the  singers.  Every  now  and  then  the  birds  moved 
in  a  bo<ly  to  another  part  of  the  wood,  as  if  to  test 
its  acoustic  properties. 

The  Klagenfurt  Gazette  relates  a  remarkable 
disaster  which  recently  took  place  at  Kentschack. 
The  mayor,  having  gone  out  in  a  carriage  with  his 
two  sons  and  a  femme  servant,  was  caught  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain.  The  party  sought 
shelter  in  an  old  sand  quarry  under  a  projecting 
piece  of  earth.  Soon  after,  the  ground  above,  hav¬ 
ing  become  loosened  by  the  wet,  fell  in,  and  buried 
the  carriage  and  all  its  occupants.  A  woman  pass¬ 
ing  accidentally  some  time  after  near  the  scene  of 
the  disaster,  saw  a  horse’s  head  standing  out  of  the 
earth,  and  went  immediately  to  announce  the  fact 
in  the  neighboring  village,  and  procure  assistance. 
The  inhabitants  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the 
spot  On  removing  the  earth  they  found  four 
corpses,  the  horse  remaining  alive. 

Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  China  is  the  most 
incomprehensible.  An  empire  numbering  for  sub¬ 
jects  some  three  hundred  millions  of  souls,  with  an 
emperor  at  its  head  who  is  not  only  respected  but 
worshipped  as  a  divine  being,  can  be  successfiilly 
assailed  by  a  band  of  native  reoels,  or  attacked  from 
without  by  a  still  smaller  force  of  foreigners,  its  chief 
cities  laid  under  contribution,  its  capital  sacked,  its 
emperor  compelled  to  flee  fiorn  his  palace  —  that 
palace  to  be  entered  —  its  penetralia  intruded  upon 
by  a  mob  of  drunken  soldiers  —  its  household  gods 
to  be  pulled  down  from  their  pedestals  —  its  choimt 
bijouterie  to  be  looted  and  carried  off  for  distribution 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe,  and  all  this  by 
a  band  of  men  scarce  outnumbering  the  menials  of 
his  imperial  residence,  in  the  midst  of  three  hundred 
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millions  of  subjects  who  should  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  to  protect  it  1 


A  REMARKABLE  circumstance  lately  occurred  in 
connection  with  a  convent  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
AVhibt  one  of  the  nuns  was  pausing  in  her  walk  in 
the  grounds  her  foot  slipped,  and  only  by  instantly 
withdrawing  it  did  she  save  herself  from  being  prc* 
cipitated  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  fathomless 
gulf.  As  there  are  many  young  ladies  at  this  con¬ 
vent,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  families  of  France,  the  discovery  was  fortu¬ 
nate,  for  attention  having  thus  been  drawn  to  the 
mere  surfkce-crust  on  which  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  disport  themselves,  an  exploration  was 
made,  which  showed  the  grounds  to  have  been  fear¬ 
fully  undermined.  Passages  h.ave  been  found  which 
appear  to  lead  miles  away,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
subterranean  passage  exists  iioin  this  convent  to  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  some  twelve  miles  distant,  —  a 
valuable  provision  for  personal  safety  in  past  troub¬ 
lous  times. 


Karl  Swoboda  has  just  completed  ten  cartoons 
for  the  pictures  which  are  to  decorate  the  staircase 
in  the  new  Vienna  opera-house  leading  to  the  box 
of  the  Emperor.  The  subject  is  the  myth  of  Iphi- 
genia,  and  the  series  of  pictures  comprise  the  period 
from  her  sacrificing  in  Aulis,  to  her  liberation  and 
return  to  beautiful  Greece.  The  paintings  will  be 
gray  in  gray,  on  a  gold  ground.  This  opera-house, 
when  completed,  will  be  a  noble  work  of  art. 
Maurice  von  Schwind  is  also  decorating  with  his 
exquisitely  graceful  compositions  the  corridors  and 
rooms  adjoining  the  imperial  box;  and  the  drop 
scenes  as  well  as  the  curtains  for  the  inter-acts,  are 
all  being  executed  by  artists  of  repute.  It  is  intend¬ 
ed  that  the  theatre  shall  be  opened  by  next  Autumn. 


The  name  of  George  Cruikshank  is  the  last  that 
has  been  added  to  the  Civil  List.  The  quaintest 
humorist,  the  gentlest  satirist,  the  drollest  carica¬ 
turist  of  our  time  has  received  a  pension  of  £95  per 
annum  from  the  English  government.  A  year  or 
two  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  nusc  a  money  tes¬ 
timonial  to  the  veteran  artist ;  but  of  late  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  the  scheme,  and,  probably,  it  was 
abandoneil  with  a  view  to  secure  the  pension  which 
h.as  just  been  conferred.  The  sum  is  small,  —  it 
might  as  well  have  been  £l00,  —  but  it  must  be 
taken  as  an  expression  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
services  of  the  artist  are  held  rather  than  as  an  ade- 
(luate  recompense  for  what  he  has  done.  Cruik- 
snank  is  now  in  his  74th  year  and  enjoys  as  good 
health  as  he  ever  did ;  his  step  is  as  clastic  as  that 
of  the  youngest  man  of  the  Volunteer  regiment  of 
which  he  is  Colonel ;  and  his  face,  ever  radiant  and 
genial,  seems  to  belong  to  a  man  twenty  years  youp- 
ger  than  himself.  We  may  mention  —  what  has 
never  before  been  mentioned  —  that  when  Gavarni, 
that  popular  illustrator  of  French  Society,  visited 
England,  he  was  asked  his  opinion  of  English  artists. 
“  You  have  many  artists  in  England,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  —  Grrorge  Cruikshank.” 


The  well-known  author,  Julius  Rodenberg,  has 
lately  published  a  witty  and  clever  book  on  Pans,  en¬ 
titled  “  Paris  by  Sun-light  and  Lamp-light.”  Brock- 
haus,  of  Leipsic,  is  the  publisher.  The  first  part  de¬ 
scribes  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  gives  us  details  of  its 
extraordinary  arrangements.  Then  he  leads  his  read¬ 
er  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  takes  him  to  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Palais  Royal.  He  seems  to  know  every¬ 


thing  and  everybody.  Lest  he  should  grow  tired’ 
or  lest  he  should  tire  you,  he  hands  you  over  to  a 
friend,  the  art  critic  Alfred  Woltmann,  who,  on  other 
matters,  such  as  architecture,  archa;ology,  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  full  of  interesting  in¬ 
formation.  Then  comes  another,  Henry  Berkhard 
Oppenheim,  who  speaks  of  public  life  in  Paris,  and 
criticises  sharply  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  different  parties.  Charles  Marelle  treats  of  the 
mental  labor  carried  on  in  this  Babel  on  the  Seine ; 
Eugene  Lann  gives  a  picture  of  the  feuilleton  writ¬ 
ers  ;  Rudolph  Mttschall  treats  of  the  theatres  with 
his  accustomed  knowledge  of  such  matters,  and 
others  speak  of  concerts,  operas,  and  —  Theresa. 
At  last  we  have  an  account  of  William  Reymond, 
of  the  crime  and  misery  of  the  capital ;  of  the  b^- 
ging  population,  of  the  prisons,  the  churchyards, 
and  —  that-  most  frightful  of  places  —  the  Morgue. 
The  whole  is  light,  piquant,  amusing,  and  without 
professing  to  be  a  guide,  is  afler  all  the  best  guide¬ 
book  one  can  have ;  for  it  makes  us  acquainted  not 
merely  with  things,  but  with  the  spirit  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  place,  the  different  people  and  the 
different  atmospheres. 

There  have  been  many  strikes  of  late,  of  tailors, 
engine-ilrivers,  and  others.  The  most  noticeable  was 
that  of  Fraiilein  Gallmeyer  of  the  Carl  Theatre  in 
Vienna,  who  “  struck  ”  because  the  manager  refused 
instantly  to  comply  with  her  request  to  advance 
three  hundred  florins  to  pay  a  debt.  Fraiilein  Gall¬ 
meyer  is  a  celebrity  in  Vienna.  Not  only  because 
she  is  an  admirable  actress,  full  of  genius  and  ready 
wit,  but  also  on  account  of  her  boldness  and  one  or 
two  little  scuffles  which  she  has  had  with  different 
managers.  She  is  something  between  a  Lola  Montes 
and  a  Rigelboche.  If  not  »ans  reproche,  she  is  at 
least  Hans  peur.  She  has  a  “devil-may-care”  man¬ 
ner  in  her  behavior,  and  not  unfrequently  in  her 
speech.  She  is  the  spoiled  child  of  the  public, 
and,  like  spoiled  children  generally,  she  will  have 
her  own  way,  and  thinks  it  all  important  that  she 
should  do  so.  One  good  thing  is  she  never  pouts. 
That  is  not  in  her  nature.  She  might  bundle  the 
theatrical  director  down  the  stairs,  but  she  would 
never  think  of  pouting.  That  would  be  too  inactive 
a  part  fbr  so  lively  a  personage.  Or  she  might 
“  strike  ”  in  a  different  sense  to  the  word  as  used  at 
present,  and  so  take  the  law  into  her  own  hands  as 
she  has  done  before  now.  On  the  subjwt  of  the 
present  dispute  she  has  written  to  say,  “  Yes,  I  have 
debts,  but  who  is  there  that  has  not  ?  What  do  you 
think  I  do  with  the  sums  I  cam  by  my  engagements  ? 
I  put  nothing  aside,  but  since  four  years  I  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  pay  debts,  and  in  this  way  diffuse  among  the 
public  the  money  I  win  from  the  public.  If  I  were 
not  as  I  am  I  should  not  be  ‘  the  Gallmeyer.’  ”  Of 
course,  had  the  debts  not  been  made  she  would  not 
have  to  pay  them ;  and  the  merit  of  thus  being  in- 
stnimental  in  the  distribution  of  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  will  not  be  clear  to  any  one  but  the  writer. 
Fraiilein  Gallmeyer  has  made  it  up  with  the  man¬ 
ager,  for  the  present,  but  when  her  holiday  begins 
she  intends  to  shake  the  dust  of  Vienna  (and  there 
is  plenty  of  it)  from  her  shoes,  and  seek  other  scenes 
and  new  fields  of  enterprise. 

The  attractive  entertainment  got  up  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Punch  and  his  collaborateurs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  late  C.  H.  Bennett  was  greatly  successful. 
Mr.  Shirlay  Brooks  delivered  a  poetical  address  on 
the  occasion,  the  last  lines  of  which,  alluding  to  the 
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withdrawal  of  Miss  Kate  Terry  from  the  stage,  are 
as  follows :  — 


“  Lut,  but  not  leut  In  your  dear  lore,  and  ours, 
There  is  a  head  we ’d  crown  with  ail  our  flowers. 
Our  kindest  thanks  to  her  whose  smallest  grace 
Is  the  bewitchment  of  her  fair  young  fooe. 

Our  own  Kate  Terry  comes,  to  show  how  much 
The  truest  art  does  with  the  lightest  touch. 

Make  much  of  her  while  still  before  your  eyes,  — 
A  star  may  glide  away  to  other  skies.” 


M.  Lemoinme,  a  French  feuilletonul,  has  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  physique  of  English  Ladies. 
“  Look,”  exclaims  he,  ”  how  well  these  pretty  Eng¬ 
lishwomen,  white  and  red,  bear  their  sherry  and 
champagne  !  Look  af  them  going  to  a  pastrycook’s 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  take  coffee,  chocolate, 
ices,  and  all  sorts  of  cakes  and  sandwiches  !  What 
an  astonishing  quantity  of  little  pies  they  contain  ! 
It  is  ])leasant  to  behold,  particularly  when  one 
knows  that  such  an  appetite  is  no  bar  to  sentiment.” 
Mueli,  however,  as  M.  Lenioinne  applauds  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  Englishwomen,  he  seems  to  have  no  great 
admiration  for  their  taste  or  their  gait  He  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  —  “  Recognizable  by  their  incredible 
travesties  in  dress,  —  bonnets  that  look  like  cabbage- 
ganlens,  casaques  gaudy  in  color,  impossible  crino¬ 
lines,  French  cashmeres,  so  called  because  they  are 
worn  only  by  Englishwomen  !  None  but  English¬ 
women  are  capable  of  wearing  straw  bonnets  in 
January  and  furs  in  July.  IxhA  at  them  as  they 
stride  along  the  Roulevards,  and  step  out  like  the 
Cent  Gardes.” 


SAKYA  mouni  at  bodhimanda* 


Yes,  life’s  long  strife  is  o’er; 

At  last  I  reach  the  shore ; 

The  waves  and  billows  all  are  overpast ; 
Each  step  I  upward  gained. 

Each  conflict  I  sustained. 

Has  its  due  meed  of  blessing  at  the  last 


Vigil  and  fast  were  right, 

They  raised  me  out  of  night, 

Each  came  with  power  to  purify  and  bless ; 
But  now,  as  crown  of  all, 

The  cold,  dark  shadows  fall ; 

I  sink  and  fail  in  utter  Nothingness. 


O,  bliss  beyond  compare. 

With  neither  joy  nor  care, 

I  Hushed  every  sound  of  harmony  or  strife ; 
The  consciousness  intense 
Of  losing  lower  sense, 

Not-being,  with  the  memory  of  life  I 


Just  as  in  haschisch  dreams 
The  rapture  noblest  seems. 

When  visions  glorious  yield  to  slumbers  deep, 
So,  through  all  time’s  expanse, 

The  soul’s  ecstatic  trance 
Finds  its  high  bliss  in  everlasting  sleep. 


Just  as  when  music  floats. 

Its  subtlest,  sweetest  notes. 

Half  hushed  to  Silence,  thrill  through  ear  and  brain. 
So  the  intensest  bliss 
Is  when  we  know  but  this,  — 

Know  we  are  not,  with  neither  joy  nor  pain. 


*  At  Bodhimanda  is  the  sacred  fly-tree,  the  “  tree  of  wisdom,” 
which  all  Buddhists  reverence  as  haring  witnessed  their  founder’s 
attainment  of  ffirvana,  and  his  consequent  identifleation  with 
Buddha,  or  the  Supreme  Intelligence. 


All  good  deeds  done  to  man. 

When  first  our  work  began. 

These  lie  behind,  forgotten  and  remote ; 

In  clear  Nirvana’s  day 
They  melt  and  pass  away ;  — 

Wlio  counts  the  atoms  that  in  sunshine  float  ? 


As  when  in  Ocean’s  wave 
The  rain-drop  finds  a  grave. 

It  fears  no  more  the  storm-wind  or  the  heat, 
So  shall  the  cleanshd  soul 
Plunge  in  the  boundless  'Whole, 

And,  seeking  freedom,  into  Nought  retreat. 


For  dreary  were  the  range 
Through  Being’s  endless  change. 
Base  forms  of  brute,  or  lower  births  of  man ; 
What  profit  have  we  found, 

In  vain  delusions  drowned. 

To  end  at  last  as  poor  as  we  began,  — 


Still  weary  war  to  wage 
Against  disease  and  age. 

Bent  liinl]«,  dim  eyes,  weak  brain,  and  failing  breath ; 
Through  each  new  type  of  life. 

To  know  the  same  vain  strife. 

And  taste  a  thousand  times  the  bitterness  of  death ! 


But,  O,  the  rapture  deep 
Of  tliat  entranchd  sleep, 

When  Wisdom’s  self  has  'numbed  the  thrice-blest 
soul. 

When  every  sound  is  hushed. 

And  o’er  each  sense  have  rushed 
The  mighty  waves  that  from  Nirvana  roll ! 


Far  better  be  as  nought 
Than  live  thus  overwrought. 

Deceived,  and  mocked,  and  captive  led,  and  blind ; 
Far  better  Nothingness 
Than  all  this  sore  distress. 

Where  brute,  dull  matter  triumphs  over  mind. 


And  is  this,  then,  the  end  ? 

And  does  our  bliss  depend 
On  knowing  that  we  are  not  what  we  seem  ? 

Is  there  no  deeper  joy 
That  nothing  can  destroy,  — 

A  sleep  in  which  we  dream  not  that  we  dream  ? 


Is  this,  for  all  who  live, 

The  best  boon  Heaven  can  give. 

To  enter  on  the  drear  and  darksome  night ; 
To  feel  the  boundless  void, 

Where  Being  lies  destroyed. 

And  self  is  lost  in  Nothing  infinite  ? 


Were  it  not  better  far 
To  know  not  that  we  are. 

To  lose  the  very  sense  of  Being’s  pain. 
Than  still  to  watch  the  spark 
Of  life  through  all  the  dark. 

And  tremble  lest  it  burst  in  flames  again  ? 


Yes,  the  true  Wisdom’s  way, 

The  only  perfect  day. 

Is  pure  Not-being,  Nothing  absolute ; 

The  dark  abyss  profound. 

Where  comes  nor  light  nor  sound, 
And  the  vast  orb  lies  motionless  and  mute. 


E.  H.  Plumptrk. 
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